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THE ERIE RAILROAD DISASTER. 


_ AsNoTHer broken rail and fifty more broken 
bodies; another insecure stove, another burned 
cac, and half a score of charred remains! The 
disaster of April 15 on the Erie railroad proves 
to be only less horrible than that at Angola. 
The particulars of the horrible affair show that 
it was occasioned by fast running of the tram to 
make up lost time. ‘The train was the Buftulo 
express, due in New York at an early hour of the 
morning, and at the time of the accident was 
fortv minutes behind time. It was running at 
the rate of twenty-five or thirty miles an hour, 
and in going around a sharp curve at Carrs 
Point the four cars at the rear were thrown from 
the track and down an embankment of 100 feet 
into a stream below. ‘The curve runs along the 
edge of a blutf, the slope of which is marked by 
jagged rocks, ‘The first car which went over the 
embankment appears to have plunged headlong 
from the road-bed to the bottom of the hill and 
to have been crushed with its living freight in the 
fall. The others rolled down the hill and the 
débris was scattered down the slope of the hill. 
The third car plunged into the creek, and the 


- fourth was entirely consumed, many of its wound- 


» ed inmates perishing in the flames. ‘The total 
number known to be killed reaches twenty-six, 
but it is believed that others have been burned 
to. death. ‘Che wounded number sixty-three, and 
many of them are so badly injured that they can 
hardly survive. 

There is little doubt that the cause ef the acci- 
dent is the same as that which led to the Angola 
disaster—the breaking of a defective rail. The 
engineer-of the train deposes that this was the 
cause of the disaster. 

Our engraving on the first page represents the 
scene immediately after the occurrence of the ac- 
cident and while the car was yet burning. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE LAW. 


HE counsel for the President occupied two 
weeks in offering testimony. But the 
moral evidence was already in. For three 
years the country has had the Executive in full 
view, and we presume no one who seriously 
wishes that the legitimate results of the war 
shall be secured, has supposed that such a re- 
sult would be possible while a man who is dog- 
gedly bent upon committing the political power 
in the late rebel States exclusively to the late 
rebels is in the Executive chair. Yet he ingen- 
iously avoided committing the technical overt 
act which would bring him by the letter as well 
as by the spirit wholly within the constitutional 
conditions of impeachment. Consequently the 
country, willing to impeach, did not demand 
impeachment. It was felt to be better to en- 
dure to the end of his term, and then replace 
him by a loyal, intelligent Magistrate, who 
would co-operate with the representatives of 
the people, instead of thwarting them upon ev- 
ery opportunity. But, as ofien happens to men 
in his position, the President’s cunning sophis- 
ticated and betrayed him. He deliberately vio- 
lated the law. Instantly public opinion assented 
to the constitutional remedy, ‘The dominant 
party in Congress, which in December had em- 
phatically refused to impeach, in February 
promptly and unanimously presented articles 
of impeachment. 

The public interest in the trial has been un- 
flagging. Its daily progress has been most care- 
fully studied, and its significance can not be 
overestimated. That amidst the profound agi- 
tations, acr#monies, and party heats that neces- 
sarily follow a civil war, the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation can be tranquilly tried with per- 
fect assent upon his part, and with entire con- 
formity to the fundamental law, is the most 
signal illustration of the advance of civilization. 
‘There is nothing that would so mark the actual 
gain of political society in the perfect suprem- 
acy of law, and nothing, consequently, that 
would so essentially weaken every government 
resting upon privilege and force as, after trial 
and conviction, the peaceable deposition of the 
President and the quiet progress of the Gov- 
ernment, It would then appear that whether 
the head of the Government be assassinated or 
legally removed, the political structure does not 
rest upon a person, but upon all the people, and 
that the system is not even jarred “by any per- 
sonul fortune. 

The President's defense has been wholly con- 
ducted by Mr, Stanbery, Mr, Curtis, and Mr. 
Evarts, and with a decorum and dignity equal 
to their ability and befitting the gravity of the 
cause, ‘The case for the Managers has been 
mainly intrusted toGeneral BuTLer. Lis skill, 
coolness, promptitude, and knowledge have been 
conspicuous; but, unhappily, bis want of tact 
and courtesy and his peculiar training in the 
courts have been not less so. Inevitable as we 
believe the result of the trial to be, we can not 
but think it has been often harmed both by the 
manner of General BuTLer and by the method 
of conducting their case adopted by the Man- 
agers. It was desirable, within proper limits, 
to allow tesiimony,; in so exceptional a case and 
before so exceptional a tribunal, to take a wide 
range, and it was therefore a mistake to contest 
every point with the pertinacity of a criminal 
lawyer in a doubtful trial. The Senate, how- 


ever, wisely resolved not to make any stringent 
rule upon the subject, deciding that it was bet- 
ter to settle each question of admissibility as it 
arose, 
‘The effort of the defense was to prove that 
the President acted under competent advice, 
and that his design was simply to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law. ‘This was the sub- 
stance of the contest upon the admission of the 
testimony of General Suerman and of the Cab- 
inet. The President's counsel evidently hoped 
to show that the chief officers of the army were 
of opinion that Mr. Stanton should be removed 
for the good of the service, and that the Presi- 
dent acted only after consultation with the Cab- 
inet and for the highest public welfare. Gen- 
eral Sueeman’s evidence was at iast admitted. 
But, of course, whatever the General might have 
testified that the President declared, the decla- 
ration itself could not be of the least importance. 
On the 22d of February the President removed 
the Secretary of War. On the Ist and the 31st 
of January he told General Suerman that he 
wanted to remove the Secretary merely to bring 
the matter intothe courts. Very well; we are 
then obliged by the President’s antecedents and 
character to ask whether his word upon such a 
point must necessarily be trusted; whether we 
believe his sole object was what he declared it 
to be; whether his dispatch to Governor Par- 
sons, for instance, or, in fact, his whole career, 
does not reveal an animus which forbids the 
theory that he was merely an honest magistrate 
troubled about the validity of alaw. Or, again, 
supposing that be wished to thrust Secretary 
STANTON out and an agent of his own in, for 
the purpose of organizig opposition to the laws, 
would he be likely to ammounce it to the Lieu- 
tenant-General? Would he not, of course, de- 
clare that his purpose was as pure as purity? 
During the discussion upon admitting this 
evidence Mr. Evarts made a very remarkable 
observation! He said that he hoped the case 
was not to turn upon ‘‘the mere formal tech- 
nical infraction of the Tenure-of-Office Act. 
In other words, he hoped that the President 
was not impeached for violating a law, and he 
went on to say that the defense hoped to prove 
that the President had done nothing against 
the public welfare with bad motives and im- 
proper purposes. ‘This is a very remarkable 
observation, because it assumes that it would 
not be impeachable for the President formally 
and technically to violate a law unless his mo- 
tives could be proved to be bad. From such 
an opinion we wholly dissent. Indeed the es- 
sential point of the trial is just here. We have 
often stated it, and it should be constantly 
borne in mind. If the President, after having 
constitutionally objected to a law which has 
been constitutionally passed over his veto, still 
continues to urge that veto and makes it opera- 
tive by formally and technically violating the 
law, under whatever plea and for whatever pur- 
pose, he usurps a function which the Constitu- 
tion does not assign to him, and which wholly 
supersedes the express Constitutional authority 
of Congress to nullify his veto, and he conse- 
quently changes the form of the government, 
That is the very head and front of this case. 
For if the violation of one law may be justified, 
if **the mere formal, technical infraction of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act” is of no consequence, 
provided the Executive pleads a Constitutional 
doubt, then his plea of a Constitutional doubt 
must equally justify him in a formal and tech- 
nical infraction of every other act and of every 
law upon the Statute-Book. Such an argument 
excuses him from obeying any law until he has 
chosen to bring the question of its validity be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and until the Supreme 
Court has chosen to decide. It is no answer 
to say that there are some laws that can be 
tested in no other way. For it is better that 
some laws should not be tested than that the 
President should be permitted to decide what 
laws he may violate under plea of testing them. 
Nor is it sufficient to offer to show that there 
was no bad motive. A Dictator may have no 
bad motive; but the President, even with the 
best intentions, can not be suffered to become 
Dictator. If the Tenure-of-Office Act was a 
law, it was binding upon the President with all 
other laws. If Mr. Stanton stood within the 
terms of the law and the President removed 
him without consulting the Senate, the Presi- 
dent is guilty of deliberately violating the law. 
If this shall be established by the Managers— 
and it seems to us as plain as any proposition 
can be—and the President be acquitted by the 
Senate, its decision will confirm him as Dicta- 
tor 


The elaborate effort of the defense to show 
purity of motive seems to us useless. The Sen- 
ate did wisely in admitting a reasonable num- 
ber of declarations of the President that he had 
nothing but the noblest purposes in view, for 
really there is nothing else for him to say, ex- 
cept that Mr. Stanton is not within the law. 
We are glad to know all that we can of the 
President's communications to men like Gener- 
al SHERMAN, and as little as possible of his ora- 
tions to correspondents with note-book in hand. 
We know that the Cabinet thought the law un- 
constitutional. His counsel with the utmost 
ability will present his case. It is clear that 
the Senate is as candid and upright a tribunal as 


any impeached officer could desire. Its con- 


duct from the begining phows that it megns 
to do justice. But we shall await with curious 
interest the argument that shall mpt to 
prove.to the Senate of the United States that 
President ANDREW JoNNSON, in the present 
condition of the country and with his notorious 
sympathies, associations, and hopes, may at his 
leasure formally and technically violate the 
ws. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND THE 
POLITICAL FUTURE. 


Tne Independent, which has long been an en- 
thusiastic supporter of Mr. Cuaser, and has in- 
sisted upon his being the candidate of the Re- 


The Tribune, also, which has warmly supported 
Mr. Cuase, now speaks as if General Grant 
were already virtually the candidate. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that the nomination of 
the Chief Justice, which we suppose that he 
and many of the leading Republican managers 
ten months ago considered to be certain, is now 
formally abandoned. Of this we can not be 
sorry. With all our admiration of the ability 
and political consistency of Mr. Cuasz we have 
always felt that his successful candidacy was 
not desirable because of the lamentable prece- 
dent, and also of party considerations not now 
necessary to describe, When Mr. Case as- 
cended the Supreme Bench, he should have left 
political aspirations behind him. That he did 
not do so alienated the sympathy of very many 
of his sincerest friends who knew that the real 
interests of the country required his presence 
in the Court quite as much as in the White 
House. The Supreme Court was prostituted 
during the supremacy of slavery in the Govern- 
ment to the basest partisan purpose. The 
Drep Scott opinion, which was not properly 
speaking a judgment of the Court, was all the 
baser from that very fact. It was an effort to 
smirch the purity of the ermine which served 
to show that the profound national demoraliza- 
tion had reached even the Judiciary. Mr. 
Cuase’s succession to Mr. Tangy marked of 
itself a new and better day. Nothing has ob- 
scured the brightness of the promise but the 
known desire of the Chief Justice for the Presi- 
dency. That, we suppose, is now at rest; and 
a career quite as illustrious as that of President 
lies before him if he chooses to embrace it. 

We say suppose, for the Independent in recall- 
ing its nomination says, ‘‘ the fact is now evi- 
dent that Mr, Cuasz no longer links his politic- 
al future with the Republican party.” This 
seems to imply that the Chief Justice still cher- 
ishes political hopes; and if he has separated 
himself from the Republican party it would 
seem that he can expect to fulfill those hopes 
only by the aid of the. Democrats. But if, as 
the /ndependent says, Mr. is still faithful 
to his principles of equal rights he can certainly 
not look for promotion to a party which derides 
and tramples upon them, Either, therefore, he 
has no political hopes, or he expects to gratify 
them in a new party. The rumors that the 
Chief Justice could be a Democratic candidate 
we have treated with the. good-natured con- 
tempt they deserve. The party whose really 
strongest candidate is Mr. PenpLeTon, a repu- 
diating secessionist, could hardly adopt Mr. 
CHASE as acompromise. 

But the remark of the Independent has more 
than a mere personal interest. If the Jndepend- 
ent is not mistaken, and Mr. Cuaseg, one of the 
earliest and ablest and most consistent of Re- 
publicans, really no longer links his futare with 
that party, it must be because he believes its 
principles or its policy are unequal to the situa- 
tion. But its principles are peculiarly his prin- 
ciples; those which the Independent specifies. 
And its policy grows naturally out of them. It 
is a policy of equal suffrage, and nobody has 
more strenuously urged it than the Chief Jus- 
tice. Certainly he can not suppose the Dem- 
ocratic party to be equal to the emergency, be- 
cause its principles are confessedly hateful to 
him, and its policy is the legitimate growth of 
such principles. There remains only the sup- 
position that some new party is to arise with 
principles and policy sufficient to the situation. 
But nobody would accuse Mr. Cuase of sup- 
posing that either of the two great and only 
parties of the country would disband upon the 
eve of a Presidential election, 

We are forced to the conclusion, then, by the 
Independent’s article, that if the Chief Justice, 
as it implies, still cherishes political aspirations, 
and has separated his future from that of the 
Republican party, it is not because he prefers 
the principles and policy of the other party or 
disapproves those of his late associates, but 
either because he fears that certain. prominent 
Republican leaders will defeat the Republican 
policy, or because of a mere personal disap- 
pointment, Either of these conclusions is dis- 
agreeable for any friend of Mr. Cuasz, _ It ean 
not be supposed that he does not know that his 
withdrawal from a party whose principles and 
purposes he approves, because of dislike or dis- 
trust of certain leaders, is a virtual betrayal of 

the cause; while his desertion of a party he 


President, is a stain that would cling to his 
name forever, 


We prefer to believe that the Zndependent 


publican party, now “recalls its nomination.” | 


Jnisapprehends the Chief Justice, and, gonse- 
quently,-without the Jeast ill-intgntion, misrep- 
resents him, The position in which i 

‘him is,intolerable for any honorable statesman. 
Less than a year ago the Republican policy was 
declared, and Mr, Cuase and mapy of the most 
ardent Republicans anticipated his nomination 
by the party. Nothing essential has meanwhile 
changed except the probability of the Chief 
Justice’s nomination; yet the Jadependent thinks 
he has separated himself from the party. We 
say that conclusion of the Znde- 
pendent's ement is so discreditable to a 
statesman whom we have alwayssincerely hon- 
ored, that we prefer to believe it mistaken until 
it gives us something more than a generul as- 


IRISH CHURCH REFORM. 


It is evident that the British Parliament has 
determined to abolish the establishment of the 
English Church in Ireland, and the resolution 
is an illustration of what we are accustomed to 
call the instinctive British good sense, It is 
also remarkable as being one of those positive 
and radical measutes to which British legisla- 
tion is, we might almost say, upon principle, 
averse. And it shows, therefore, how profound- 
ly impressed Parliament is with the necessity 
of prompt and vigorous reform in Ireland. 
Even Mr. Lowe, the champion of middle-class 
conservatism in England, raises his voice from 
the cavernous depths of Adullam, and declares 
that the foundatiogg of the Irish (English) 
Church are rotten; and that the living Charch 
of England is tied to the dead Church of Ire- 
land, It is founded, he says, upon injustice ; 
it is barren; ‘‘cut i¢ down, why cumbereth it 
the ground?” The London Zimes, whose prin- 
ciple is the voice of the majority, calls the 
Irish Church the cancer of the empire. Its 
abolition as a state establishment it hails as the 
dawn of a new day for the empire; and this 
amusingly ardent accessory after the fact ex- 
claims with edifying unction: ‘‘The wrong: 
of ages are to be ended, and right done amidst 
the acclamation of the nation. This must guar 
antee peace.” Unquestionably, if the wrong 
are to be ended. 

But the argument for the abolition is ne 
plainer now than it always has been. The de- 
light with which the reform of the system is 

is.no more remarkable than the per- 
versity with which it has been maintained. I 
was one of those self-evident follies of admin- 
istration which ally ac@ase human sa- 
gacity. If any.thing is known it is that en- 
thusiasm for. their charch is. deepest among 
an ignorant people of a passionate tempera- 
ment; and that nothing among such a people 
so intensifies this enthusiasm as to be at once 
conquered and to see, their religious faith de- 
spised by the conqueror. The dream of po- 
litical union under such circumstances might 
be expected in Bedlam but not at St. Stephens. 
Yet this has been the situation of Ireland while 
England has been impatient and indignant, al- 
ternately wonder-struck. and horror-struck by 
Irish disloyalty. . And the church question has 
been but one of the Irish exities. 

In Ireland, according to Mr. Lowe, out of 
one hundred of the popplation, seventy-eighit 
are Roman Catholics, nine are Presbyterians, 
and twelve to the Irish Protestant 
Church Establishment. The Protestant bish- 
opric of Limerick, for instance, has a popula- 
tion.of 394,562, of which only 11,122 belong to 
the Established Church. For his care of this 
portion of the population the bishop receives 
£4000, and his clergy £12,000 more. But the 
883,440 persons are wholly ignored by him and 
his clergy. There are two ecclesiastical chiefs 
in Ireland. One ig Archbishop Trencu, of 
the Established English Church, who is the 


spiritual head of twelve out of every hundred © 


of the population; the other is Cardina] Cu1- 
LEX, who is the Roman Catholic Primate and 
the spiritual head of seyenty-eight out of the 
hundred. Archbishop Trencu ranks above the 
Lord High Chancellor, the head of the magis- 
tracy of the kingdom; Cardinal Cuizen has 
no state status whatever. Archbishop Traencu 
receives £6569 a year from the state; Cardi- 
nal Cutien does not receive a penny. The 
clergy of the Archbishop are recognized as of 
good society ; those. of the Cardinal are regard- 
ed as “‘idolatrous priests.” The social barrier 
is thus. added to the religious. 
While this was and is the incredible absurd- 
ity of the ecclesiastical situation in Ireland— 
namely, the whole body of the native people 
passionately attached to what they consider 
their precious, persecuted church, while the 
church of the stranger is fondled and support- 
ed by the Government-—the tone of the Prot- 
estant authorities has been taunting and ex- 
asperating. James Gopxin, a very intel- 
ligent and sensible writer upon these subjects 
in the Fortmghtly. Review, to whom we have 
been before indebte 
of the English Bi 
who, as he says, kicks the Irish by remarking 
+6 it was. righteous judgment of God that 
‘Roman Catholic Priesthood, whose proper- 
ty was confiscated, should, like the unfaithful 
branch of the family of Aaron, ‘crouch for a 


: morsel of bread,’” And again: “ Should the 


: 
| 
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British Parliament consent to degrade the 
weaker - sister church in Ireland to a level 
with the Church of Rome, as a recognized 
teacher of the people, it will spit in the face 
of the English Charch, who must share in the 
degradation which the other suffers.” 

That any sensible Englishman should have 
supposed such a preposterous situation could 
continue without an almost hopeless alienation 
seems inconceivable. Mr, GLapstone proper- 
ly describes it when he says: ‘‘ The situation 
of Ireland is this: you have had the guarantees 
of personal liberty suspended for three years, 
and the country is in possession of an enemy 
and a police force organized asan army. That 
is a state of things in which the power of this 
country keeps down the elements of disaffec- 
tion, sedition, and disloyalty in Ireland. Is 
that a condition in which it is safe for this 
country to continue?” But it has continued 
until Ireland is in sentiment more than ever a 
foreign and hostile nation. The effort at recon- 
ciliation begins tardily, but with apparent heart- 
iness, Yet it is but a beginning. As Mr. 
GLapstong and Mr. Briout both agree, the 


chief concern of England for many a day must 


be Ireland. 


THE ERIE RAILWAY MASSACRE. 


Tue Erie Railway Company is morally guilty 
of the late frightful massacre upon that road. 
We mean exactly what we say. The train was 
running at extraordinary speed upon what is nat- 
urally the most dangerous part of the road, a 
shelf upon the side of a precipice ; a rail broke, 
and four cars were thrown down the cliff. One 
of them, a sleeping-car, took fire, and was con- 
sumed. More than twenty persons were killed 
upon the spot, either instantly or with the sharp- 
est agony, and the list of wounded is appalling. 
Now in a late report the Superintendent of the 
Road says: 

“We have paseed through three months of unusu- 
ally severe winter weather, and moved more than an 
average winter tonnage, with the roadbed frozen 
solid as a rock, the rails incased in snow and ice, 
so that it has been impossible to do much in the way 
of repairs; the iron rails have broken, laminated, and 
worn out beyond all precedent, until there is scarce a 
mile of your road, except that laid with steel rails be- 
tween Jersey City and Salamanca or Buffalo, where it 
is safe to run a train at the ordinary passenger-train 
speed, and many portions of the road can only be 
traversed safely by reducing the speed of all trains to 
twelve or fifteen miles an hour, solely on account of 
the worn-out and rotten condition of the rails. Bro- 
ken wheels, rails, engines, and trains off the track, 
have been of daily, almost hourly, occurrence for the 
last two months, caused mostly by defective rails, 
Fally 1000 broken rails were taken from the track in 
the month of January, while the number removed on 
account of lamination, crushing, or wearing out was 
much greater. February will show a still worse rec- 
ord than January. The conditior of the iron at the 
present date is such as to give me much anxiety and 
apprehension for the safety of trains. We can not 
and do not attempt to make the schedule time with 
our traine; nearly all lose from two to five hours in 
passing over the road, and it has been only by the 
exercise of extreme caution we have been able thas 
far to escape serious accident.” 

This was the report of the officer who was 
intrusted with the general care of the road sub- 
ject to the control of the Directors, Yet upon 
the most perilous part of this perilous road, apon 
which the speed of all trains should have been 
reduced, in the jadgment of the Superintend- 
ent, to twelve or fifteen miles an hour, the en- 
gineer testifies that the train was running at a 
rate of twenty+five to thirty miles an hour. ‘The 
conductor testified that he had lest time which 
he has liberty at certain seasons of the year to 
make up at his diseretion, and that he dees not 
think it dangerous ‘‘to run twenty-five tiles 
an hour around thatplace.” But whatever the 
conductor may think the Directors knew what 
their agent the Superintendent had reported, 
and they could not without the most guilty neg- 
ligence have omitted to forbid the ranning of 
trains beyond a certain speed. -That they had 
not done so; that they had permitted conduct- 
ors to use their discretion in rushing trains to 
make up time over & road upon whieh the con- 
dition of the iron gave the Superintendent much 
anxiety and apprehenston for the safety of all 
trains, is in evidence. ‘The coroner's jary very 
properly found that ‘‘the occurrence in our opin- 
ion might have been avoided, had the train run 
at less speéd, owing to the unsafe condition of 
the road.” 

The Directors of the Erie Railway deserve 
the moral reprobation of the community. Had 
they been in any degree as solicitous for the 
proper condition of their road and for the safe- 
ty of the passengers whom they entrapped into 
their trains as they have shown themselves for 
the personal advantages that might arise from 
speculating in the stock, this horrible catastro- 
phe would not have happened. Withant the 
least knowledge of any of the persons who com- 
pose the direction of that road, we warn the 
public that no man can travel over it until that 
direction is changed without criminal disregard 
of the most common precautions for personal 
safety. The present direction, unless it can 
show that it had issued all orders for running 
trains in conformity with the startling sevela- 
tions made by the Superintendent, and that it 
had been zealously relaying the whole track 
with the best material, and had established the 
most thorough supervision of every mile of the 
road, has proved itself shamefully and culpably 
incompetent for its duties. The catastrophe 


was no more unavoidable than the heating of 
the axle of a private carriage, which no com- 
petent coachman ever allows to happen. 

The Legislature is in session, and we hope 
that it will do something to protect the public 
against the mingled rapacity and neglect of 
railway management. Instead of debating 
whether an issue of stock shall be legalized, 
let it decide that travelers shall not be reck- 
lessly massacred, Such events, which are con- 
stantly recurring, not only smite hundreds of 
families with unconsolable sorrow, but they 
bring the principle of our society into con- 
tempt, by showing that individual enterprise is 
not conscientious enough to be trusted with the 
management of great peblic highways and the 
public safety. If the State Senate would ap- 
point a committee to investigate with authority 
this latest ‘accident, to extend its inquiries to 
the whole subject, and to report at the next 
session some system of securing a fair chance 
of safety for travelers by railroads, it would do 
the State as seal a service as if it granted a 
million gf dollars to build other roads to be 
meal like the Erie road. 


WEST POINT. 


Tue record published by General CvLttum 
of the military and other important operations 
of the graduates of West Point constitutes the 
best defense of that institution which could have 
been made. It that over 2200 cadets 
have graduated from 1802 to and including the 
class of 1867. Among the names not distin- 
guished in-war we observe those of Srivanvus 
‘Tuarer, long the head of the Institution; of 
Rozsert P. Parrott, who devised the Parrott 
gun; of Gszorce W. the celebrated 
railroad engineer, lately employed in Rassia ; 
and of Ataxanper D. Bacue, onc of the ablest 
representatives of science which this country 


has prodaced. 


Wasnineton in his message of December, 
1793, against the expressed opinion of Jarrer- 
son, recommended what Jerrerson called a 
military academy. 
FERSON in his diary, “tas unconstitutional. 
Hamriton and Knox approved it without dis- 
cussion. Ranpoiru was for it, saying that 
the words of the Constitution authorized Con 
gress to lay taxes, etc., for the common defense 
might comprehend it, The President said he 
would not choose to recommend any thing 
against the Constitution, but if it were doubt- 
fal he was so impressed with the necessity of 
the measure that he would report it to Con- 
gress, and let them decide for themselves 
whether the Constitution authorized it or not. 
It was therefore left in.” 

In May, 1794, Congress expressed itself fa- 
vorably to the Constitution In 1796 Wasu- 
INGTON again presented the subject to the at- 
tention of Congress. But it was not until 
March, 1802, that West Point was selected 
for this purpose. Mr M‘Hewnry, the Secre- 
tary of ‘War ander Anams, had urged the 
matter so fally.and forcibly in his annual re- 
port in 1800 that its organization on a limited 
scale took place. JeFrrurson, in 1803, waiving 
his constitutional scruples proposed an augment- 
ation of the institution and its removal to the 
then seat of Government, a suggestion which 


fortunately was not adopted. 


It is generally conceded that the great effi- 
ciency of West Point is due to the arrange- 
ments made during the administration of Mr. 
Mowroe, which extended from March 4, 1817, 
to March 4, 1825. General Sytvanus Tuar- 
zr, in July, 1817, then Major, became its Su- 
perintendent after having examined the mili- 
tary schools and establishments of Europe, which 
he visited on the termination of their great con- 
flict, and was the instrument for carrying into 
full effect the intentions of the Government. 
In Major Taarer there was a fortunate union 
of those qualities which produce severe disci- 
pline and afford the requisite scope and breadth 
to military education. Shortly after Major 
THAYER’s appointment Joun C. CaLnoun be- 
came Secretary of War, which position he held 
until March, 1825. 

West Point had contributed to the war of 
1812 bat few officers of great distinction—Gen- 
eral Scorr was not a graduate—and as Mr. 
Catnoun had been in Congress during that 
struggle, and had a mind peculiarly fitted for 
organization, his first care on entering the War 
Department was to unite with Major Taarrer 
to place West Point on the best footing possible 
to enable the country to wage successful war. 
Mr. Mowron’s administration was the last of 


those that received their impress from the Reyo- . 


lution. It was composed of statesmen selected 
not because of any partisan tendencies; but for 
their supposed great ability and tried patriotism. 
It is not too much to say, that there was un- 
questioned purity and fidelity and generally a 
high tone of honor in all the Departments dur- 
ing Mr. Mowror’sterm, and it is fortunate that 
West Point reeeived the impression of a new 
and powerful impulse from that administration. 
It has been treasured by the Professors—who 
regard their hener as the brightest jewel—and 
transmitted to successive classes until it reached 
the distinguished actors in the last great strug- 


gle, in which they conferred renown on the 


whole country, 


opposed it,” says Jur- 


| 


If Mr. Catnoun’s doctrine of the right of 
nullification and secession, announced long after 
his connection with Mr. Monroe's administra- 
tion, contributed to produce the rebellion, which 
it unquestionably did, though he claimed that 
this was not his motive, he had also provided a 
remedy in elevating West Point into great effi- 
ciency. In one of his early reports as Secre- 
tary of War he said: 


“It ought never to be that the military 
science in the present pedir egar the world can not 


be neglected with impunity. It has become so com- 
plicated and extensive as to require for its acquisition 
extensive means and much time to be exclusively de- 
voted toit. It can oply feurieh under the patronage 
of the Government, and without such patronage it 
must be almost whelly A comparatively 
small sum expended in time of peace to foster and ex- 
tend the knowledge of military ecience, will, in the 
event of war, be highly beneficial to the country, and 
may be the means af its eafety."” 

The Chief Engineer in 1822 reported “‘ that 
the Military Academy may be considered as 
having been in its infancy until about the be- 
ginning of 1818, prior to which time there was 
but little system or regularity ;” and he added, 
that a large portion of the students “‘ have been 
under the necessity of leaving the Academy 
without completing their education.” The sup- 
port given to the institution by Mr. Catnouy, 
and the powerful efforts of Major “rer, en- 
abled Mr. CaLwowun to speak of the mstitation 
in December, 1823, as “‘ not inferior to any sim- 
ilar institution in any country.” 

The Southern tendencies of Mr. Catunoun 
were indicated even at this early day by a rec- 
ommendation to establish another institation of 
like character in the Southern States; but it is 
fortunate that the recommendation was not 
adopted, as both would have been more or less 
sectional, whereas the important fact that a 
large number of those educated at West Point 
from the Southern States remained true to the 
Union—General Gzorce H. Tuomas is the 
most signal instance—proves that the influence 
of the institution was not as unfortunate as has 
been often alleged. * 

A curious examiner into the law of compen- 
sation will find in the far-seeing circumspection 
and sagacity of Mr. CaLuowun as Secretary of 
War, and in the policy of nullification and se- 
cession to which he was subsequently committed 
—the good a partial remedy for the evil—much 
to interest him in weighing and comparing these 
ditferent measures, Certain it is that it required 
the exercise of forethought and diligence at this 
early period to prepare for a war that happened 
only about thirty-six years after Mr. Monroe's 
administration had ceased. The term of Mr. 
Apams, which succeeded, was not favorable for 
such improvement, as supplies were rigidly with- 
held and party-spirit ran high. Nor was the 
term of General Jackson favorable for that pur- 
pose, as he was an improvised soldier, not es- 
pecially friendly to West Point, and there were 
other subjects to engage the attention of his 
Cabinet, arising from the violence of party ac- 
tion during his whole term. 

Reflection will perhaps show us that the or- 
ganization of West Point, on a basis such as 
would enable the country to conduct war with 
the highest skill, could have taken place at 
no period with such advantage as during the 
administration of President Monrog, and it 
is to be regretted that General Cutium, in a 
work so valuable and likely to be so enduring, 
should have omitted, in his able preface, to 
trace to their true cause, so far as external 
management is concerned, the good results in 
skill and science, and, what is equally important, 
in honor and patriotism, among the officers of 
West Point which the war developed, and which 
have rendered that institution hereafter safe. 

It needed a comcurrence in both the excel- 
lenee of the instruction imparted and the pecul- 
iar relation of the stadents to render the efli- 
ciency of the institution complete. The cadets 
instead of paying are paid, and are the subjects 
of military rule. While in our colleges there 
is some yielding on the part of their professors 
to pecuniary interests, such interests as between 

and cadets in no manner interfere 
with the efforts made at West Point to render 
military education complete, and to impress 
upon it a character of nationality. 


Mr. DICKENS'S FAREWELL. 


Arrer four months of constant travel and 
public reading Mr. Dickens has said farewell 
to America. ‘“*In this brief life of ours,” he 
said to his last audience in Boston, ‘‘it is sad 
to do almost any thing for the last time, and I 
can not conceal it from you that althongh my 
face will so soon be turned toward my native 
land and to all that makes it dear, it is a sad 
consideration with me that in a very few mo- 
ments from this time this brilliant hall and all 
that it contains will fade from my view for ever- 
more.” The sadness of the parting is shared 
by all who have ever felt the exquisite spell of 
his rare genius, and who feel that he is to be 
classed among the true human benefactors. 

There has unquestionably been a certain cool- 
ness of feeling in this country toward Mr. Dicx- 
eNs upon the part of many who should be natu- 
rally his warmest friends. But we think no one 
who reads, certainly no one who heard, the frank 
and manly and generous speech which he made 
at the Press dinner in New York, will any longer 


allow the least cloud to chill the ardor of his ad- 
miration for one of the greatest humorists and 
most delightful authors in literature. 

His last reading in New York and in the 
country was almost painfully interesting. [lis 
personal suffering which compelled him to keep 
one foot upon a chair during the evening, and 
the shadow of the one word which, as he said 
at parting, had been impending over the whole 
reading, made the occasion very touching and 
memorable. Returning slowly after all was 
ended, and in deference to the enthusiastic ap- 
plause, to the quaint little table, which was cov- 
ered with beautiful flowers, in wreaths and 
baskets and bouquets, he began to speak amidst 
the profound silence of the vast audience. His 
voice trembled, and neither hé nor his hearers 
could smile at the little jests, The moment 
was too solemn, It was the fiuval personal 
farewell to a great nation of one whose name is 
familiar and beloved; but whose future life, as 
he said, “lies over the sea.” Mr, Dickens's 
visit has been both wise and fortunate; and 
we believe that he will never regret the determ- 
ination he made to come once more in his ma- 


turity to see the country which he had seen | 


and judged as a younger man. 


LITERARY, 


One of the most graphic and valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the war is ** New Jersey 
and the Rebellion,” by Joun Y. Foster. ‘The 
work was authorized and published by the State, 
aud is a monument of laborious industry. The 
research which is essential to an accurate work 
of this kind is enormous; but it has not daunted 
Mr. Foster, nor cramped his hand. He has 
written a free, flowing, spirited story of the good 
part his State took in the good fight, and every 
Jerseyman, as well as every student of the war, 
will consult his careful and correct narrative with 
the utmost satisfaction. ‘The work, a large, hand- 
Some volume, is published by Martin R. Dennis 
& Co., Newark. 


**The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” by 
Henry Wuire, jast issued in a solid, hand- 
some volume by the Harpers, is a most ad- 
mirable historical monograph of a most interest- 
ing period. It is a work to which we shall re- 
cur, and which we cordially commend to our 
readers. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEACHMENT. 


Tue trial of the impeachment of President Johnson 
was resumed by the Senate on April 15. Certain doc- 
umentary evidence of minor importance was intro- 
duced on that and the succeeding day. A couple of 
Washington lawyers were examined on the 16th, but 
little that was pertinent to the care was obtained 
the 17th the defense introduced evidence to disprove 
the reported language of the President in his Cleve- 
land and St. Louis speeches; and Frederick W. Sew- 
ard testified as to the practice in regard to the appoint- 
ment of vice-consuls ad interim, showing that such 
nominations were frequently made as matters of ne- 
cessity. Secretary Welles testified to having u 
the President to ask of Geveral Emory the meaning 
of the movement of troops in the Department of Wash- 
ington. On April 17 and 18 the defense offered to 
prove that the President's Cabivet concurred in the 
opinion that the Civil Tenure bill was uvconstitution- 
al, and that Mr. Stanton and Mr. Seward wrote the 
message vetoing it. The Senate ruled that the evi- 
dence was not admissible. The same day, April 15, 
the defense closed their testimony, and the arguments 
of counsel began on April 20. 

NEWS ITEMS. 


The slature of New York bas been nept very 
busy lately. The Erie Railway bill <4 g the 
stock issue of $10,000,000, was b Houses, 
and the Central Underground ill was passed 
and the company chartered. 

A letter from Citizens’ Association to Governor 
Fenton reveals the startling fact that our taxes have 
increased since 1830 at the rate of four thousand per 
cent., whie the ——— has increased at the ratio 
of only four hundred per cent. 

The New York Senate has pasced a bill authorizing 
railroad conductors to arrest persone. This is for the 
benefit of pickpockets who infest the cara. 

The Lincoln ‘Mosument was dedRated at Washing- 
tom April 15, the third anniversary of the late Presi- 
dents death. 

The New York Court of General Sessions has vir- 

nounced a sentence of banishment. On 

el Charles Wilson poet guilty of forgery in 

W. A. Rice to on 
Bank of New York, and judgment. 

B. F. Rice and Alexander M‘Donald were elected 
United States Senators from Arkansas. 

General Meade has decided that the members of the 

a lature must take the test oath. 

The ia Constitution was adopted by a vote of 

51 to 26 on April 17, and now goes to the people for 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
in Catalonia, Bpain, In conse. 


quence toes anon the workmen in nee. 
Bologn in violent and la- 
trades’. anions in Italy are to be 6a 
Russia nap that she wants the Alaska pur- 
chase money this ’ 
The Prince of Wales isin Irelandon a “ pacification” 
tour. He made his first pablic appearance at Dublin 


of the Gladstone Liberals In London, 


Russel! it was resol ved that 
on of after the late vote on the 
Irish Church question 1, ap was 


of Jamaica to be again 
placed tial in Lo done daring 
the rebellion to 
gecure priva 
treaty with the grees 
to open with that end in view. 
h ed forces of Brazil, 
y Ay confirmed. This probably ends the long 
protracted war in ° 
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The Cretans, aided by the Greeks, are still: battling 
| 
| | 
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THE ILLICIT DISTILLERY RAID. 


Littte Srreet, Brooklyn, in the vicinity of 

the Navy-yard, has long been held by the Intern- 
al Revenue officers to be a very suspicious place ; 
and on April 13 the suspicions concerning it were 
fully confirmed. On the afternoon of that day 
Collector E. T. Woop, with the assistance of a 
squad of fifty marines from the Navy-yard, made 
an unexpected descent on the place, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing a large number of illicit 
whisky stills. ‘The news of the arrival of the 
marines, and their warlike demonstrations and 
movements, ran through the neighborhood like 
‘wild-fire, apd in a very short space of time two 
or three hundred people had collected from the 
houses into the square which was blocked by the 
marines. On top of the houses, from the win- 
dows and doors of the dwellings, scores of peo- 
ple looked down upon the crowd and the sol- 
diers in the street. The mob outside soon 
swelled in numbers until about 3000 persons had 
collected, and the greatest excitement prevailed. 
The mob, however, confined its demonstrations 
chiefly to howls, only one or two persons being 
struck or injured. Seven illicit stills were bro- 
ken up, and the materials destroyed. 


SERGEANT BATES’S PILGRIMAGE. 


SercEANT H. Bates, who was for- 
merly a soldier in a Wisconsin regiment, partly 
in emulation of WesTON, but principally because 
he seems to have had nothing better to do, lately 
made a wager that he would walk in 78 days 
from Vicksburg to Washington city, carrying the 
United States flag, and depending entirely on the 
hospitality of the people of the South for.support. 
The wager has been won. Sergeant Bares tri- 
umphantly ended his pilgrimage on April 14. 
There was no reason why he should not have 
won the wager if he had any endurance as a pe- 
destrian. ‘The distance is not great; the flag is 
not heavy; and it has been carried as triumph- 
antly through the same region against greater 
obstacles than Sergeant Barres appears to have 
encountered. 4 

The people of the South have made use of the 
incident to display their enthusiasm and patriot- 
ism; but, if we are to credit the story of the Ser- 
geant, the demonstrations seem to have been con- 
fined almost exclusively to praises of the course 
of President JoHNson and to prayers for their 
rights. | 

Our illustration represents the Sergeant pass- 
ing through Richmond, Virginia. He was re- 
ceived there with much enthusiasm—how genu- 


ine it is difficult to determine. The exhibition of 


loyalty on the part of the Southern people is 
desirable under any and all circumstances, but 
their demonstrations in this instance have evi- 


dently. been the result of a little exuberance of | 
We can | 
not forget that WesrTon created just as much | 


feeling at the presence of this man. 


| 


il 


excitement on a trip of the same nature. And, 
moreover, it can not but be remembered that, 
while this stranger was not molested or inter- 
rupted on his way, peaceable and worthy men 
of undoubted and undaunted loyalty, living at 
the South, were foullv and cruelly murdered for 
their sentiments. 
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OPENING OF THE ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


Tue forty-third annual exhibition of the Na- 


tional Academy of Design, at the corner of 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, was be- 
gun on April 15 by a reception of the invited 


[May 2, 1868. 


guests. ‘These private views generally take the 
form of a conversazione ; and since the erection 
of the present art temple they have been deserv- 
edly popular. On this occasion the weather was 
very bad, but it did not deter the guests from at- 
tending. Until about nine o'clock the galleries 
were occupied by a few straggling groups only ; 
and each new-comer predicted that the attend- 
ance would be slim, on account of the weather. 
Soon after nine, however, the assemblage began 
to increase gradually; nor was it long before the 
feat of winding one’s way through the throng 
without damaging some wonderful arrangement 
of drapery or coiffure had become almost impos- 
sible. In point of numbers, beauty, and ele- 
gance, this reception was fully equal to any of 
its predecessors. Our illustration on page 280 
represents the scene within the gallery at the 
most interesting hour of the reception. 


FLYING MACHINES. 


It is obviously the wing of the bird that ought 
to be studied if ever we are to traverse the air at 
will; in a thousand feathered forms Nature gives 
us the hint, though it needs a patient following 
up before it will be of use to us. It is said that 
Archytas of Tarento—in the fourth century be- 
fore the Christian era—canstructed a pigeon of 
wood, which could fly, though if it fell to the 
ground it could not raise itself again. Friar 
Bacon, in the thirteenth century, tells us that 
instruments of flying may be formed, in which a 
man sitting at his ease and meditating on any 
subject may beat the air with his artificial wings, 
after the manner of birds. In the tenth century 
an Italian adventurer had visited Scotland, and 
attempted, by the aid of a set of ample wings, 
composed of various plumage, to fly from Stirling 
Castle to France; but he soon came to the ground, 
breaking his thigh-bone in the fall. A later en- 
deavor was that of the Marquis de Bacqueville, 
who, in 1742, rose by the _of wings from his 
residence on the Quai des Theatins, Paris, and 
directed his flight across the Seine toward the 
gardens of the Tuileries ; but just as‘he had ad- 
vanced half-way he appeared to lose all command 
of his movements, and, falling, had his leg broken 
by contact with a washer-woman’s machine, be- 
sides sustaining other serious injuries. 

The result thus fruitlessly aimed at on so many 
occasions may nevertheless, in principle, be one 
day achieved. The English Aéronautical Soci- 
ety are going to work in the right way ; not lend- 
ing encouragement to wild schemes, but studying 
patiently the mechanical principles concerned in 
the flight of birds. 

Mr. Butler, a member of the council of the 
above Society, constructed a pair of wings to op- 
erate from the car of a balloon, the downward 
blow of which was calculated to strike with a 
force exceeding 40 pounds; but the invention 
has been abandoned. 
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THE MOONSTONE. 


By. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,” etc. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1.) ‘*Miss CLack presents her compliments 
to Mr. Franklin Blake; and, in sending him the 
fifth chapter of her humble narrative, begs to 
say that she feels qui ual to enlarge as she 
could wish on an event so awful, under the cir- 
cumstances, as Lady Verinder’s death. She has, 
therefore, attached to her own manuscript copi- 
ous Extracts from precious publications in her 
possession, all bearing on this terrible subject. 
And may those Extracts (Miss Clack fervently 
hopes) sound as the blast of a trumpet in the 
ears of her respected kinsman, Mr. Franklin 
Blake.” 

(2.) **Mr. Franklin Blake presents his com- 
pliments to Miss Clack, and begs to thank her 
for the fifth chapter of her narrative. In return- 
ing the extracts sent with it, he will refrain from 
mentioning any personal objection which he may 
entertain to this species of literature, and will 
merely say that the proposed additions to the 
manuscript are not necessary to the fulfillment 
of the purpose that he has in view.* 

(3.) ‘** Miss Clack begs to acknowledge the re- 
turn of her Extracts. She affectionately reminds 
Mr. Franklin Blake that she is a Christian, and 
that it is, therefore, quite impossible for him to 
offend her. Miss C. persists in feeling the deep- 
est interest in Mr. Blake, and pledges herself, 
on the first occasion when sickness may lay him 
low, to offer him the use of her Extracts for the 
second time. In the mean while she would be 
glad to know, before beginning the next and last 
chapter of her narrative, whether she may be per- 
mitted to make her humble contribution complete 
by availing herself of the light which later dis- 
coveries have thrown on the mystery of the 
Moonstone.” 

(4.) ‘*Mr. Franklin Blake is sorry to disap- 
point Miss Clack. He can only repeat the in- 
structions which he had the honor of giving her 
when she began her narrative. She is reques 
to limit herself to her own individual experience 
of persons and events, as recorded in her Diary. 
Later discoveries she will be good enough to leave 
to the pens of those persons who can write in the 
capacity of actual witnesses.” 

(5.) “* Miss Clack is extremely sorry to trouble 
Mr. Franklin Blake with another letter. Her 
Extracts have been returned, and the expression 
of her matured views on the subject of the Moon- 
stone has been forbidden. Miss Clack is pain- 
fully conscious that she ought (in the worldly 

hrase) to feel herself put down. But, no— 

C. has learned Perseverance in the School 
of Adversity. Her object in writing is to know 
whether Mr. Blake (who prohibits every thing 
else) prohibits the appearance of the present cor- 
respondence in Miss Clack’s narrative? Some 
explanation of the position in which Mr. Blake's 
interference has placed her as an authoress, seems 
due on the ground of common justice: And 
Miss Clack, on her side, is most anxious that 
eo peg should be produced to speak for them- 

ves.” 


(6.) ‘‘Mr. Franklin Blake agrées to Miss 
Clack’s proposal, on the understanding that she 
will kindly consider this intimation of his con- 
sent as closing the correspondence between them.” 

(7.) ‘* Miss Clack feels it an act of Christian 
luty (before the correspondence closes) to inform 
Mr. Franklin Blake that his last letter—evident- 
ly intended to offend her—has not succeeded in 
accomplishing the object of the writer. She af- 
fectionately requests Mr. Blake to retire to the 
ema of his own room, and to consider with 

imoolt whether the training which can thus ele- 


vate a poor weak woman above the reach of in- 
sult, be not worthy of greater admiration than 
he is now disposed to feel for it. On being fa- 
vored with an intimation to that effect, Miss C, 
solemnly pledges herself to send back the com- 
plete series of her Extracts to Mr. Franklin 
ke.” 

(To this letter no answer was received. Com- 
ment is needless. 
CLACcK. } 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue foregoing correspondence will sufficiently 
explain why no choice is left me but to pass over 
Lady Verinder’s death with the simple announce- 
ment of the fact which ends my fifth chapter. 

Keeping myself for the future strictly within 
the limits of my own personal experience, I have 
next to relate that a month elapsed from the time 
of my aunt’s decease before Rachel Verinder and 
I met again. ‘That meeting was the occasion 
of my spending a few days under the same roof 
with her. In the course of my visit something’ 
happened, relating to her marriage engagement 
with Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, which is important 
enough to require special notice in these pages. 
When this last of many painful family circum- 
stances has been disclosed, my task will be com- 
pleted ; for I shall then have told all that I know, as 
an actual (anc most unwilling) witness of events. 

My aunt’s remains were removed from Lon- 
don, and were buried in the little cemetery at- 
tached to the church in her own park. I was 
invited to the funeral with the rest of the family. 
But it was impossible (with my religious views) 
to rouse myself in a few days only from the shock 
which this death had me. I was informed, 
moreover, that the rector of Frizinghall was to 
read the service. Having myself in past times 
seen this clerical castaway making one of the 
players at Lady Verinder’s whist-table, I doubt, 
even if I had been fit to travel, whether I should 
have felt justified in attending the ceremony. 

Lady Verinder’s death left her daughter under 
the care of -her brother-in-law, Mr. Ablewhite 
the elder. He was appointed guardian by the 
will, until his niece married, or came of 
Under those circumstances, Mr. Godfrey informed 
his father, I suppose, of the new relation in which 
he stood toward Rachel. At any rate, in ten 
days from my aunt’s death, the secret of the mar- 
riage engagement was no secret at all within the 
circle of the family, and the grand question for 
Mr. Ablewhite senior—another confirmed casta- 
way !—was how to make himself and his author- 
ity most agreeable to the wealthy young lady who 
was going to marry his son. 

Rachel gave him some trouble, at the outset, 
about the choice of a place in which she could be 
prevailed upon to reside. ‘The house in Montagu 
Square was associated with the calamity of her 
mother’s death. The house in Yorkshire was as- 
sociated with the scandalous affair of the lost 
Moonstone. Her guardian’s own residence at 
Frizinghall-was open to neither of these objec- 
tions. But Rachel's presence in it, after her re- 
cent bereavement, operated as a check on the gay- 
eties of her cousins, the Miss Ablewhites—and 
she herself requested that her visit might be de- 
ferred to a more favorable opportunity. It ended 
in a proposal, emanating from old Mr. Ablewhite, 
to try a furnished house at Brighton. His wife, 
an invalid daughter, and Rachel were to inhabit 
it together, and were to expect him to join them 
later in the season. They would see no society 
but a few old friends, and they would have his 
son Godfrey, traveling backward and forward by 
the London train, always at their disposal. 

I describe this aimless flitting about from one 
place of residence to another—this insatiate rest- 
lessness of body and appalling stagnation of soul 
—merely with a view of arriving at results. The 
event which (under Providence) proved to be the 
means of bringing Rachel Verinder and myself 
together again, was no other than the hiring of 
the house at Brighton. 

My Aunt Ablewhite is a large, silent, fair- 
complexioned woman, with one noteworthy point 
in her character. From the hour of her birth 
she has never been known to do any thing for 
herself. She has gone through life accepting 
every body's help, and adopting every body's 
opinions. A more hopeless person, in a spiritual 
point of view, I have never met with—there is 
absolutely, in this perplexing case, no obstruct- 
ive material to work upon. Aunt Ablewhite 
would listen to the Grand Lama of Thibet ex- 
actly as she listens to Me, and would reflect his 
views quite as readily as she reflects mine. She 
found the furnished house at Brighton by ro 
ping at an hotel in London, composing herself 
on a sofa, and sending for her son. She discov- 
ered the necessary servants by breakfasting in 
bed one morning (still at the hotel), and giving 
her maid a holiday on condition that the girl 
‘* would begin enjoying herself by fetching Miss 
Clack.” I found her placidly fanning herself in 
her dressing-gown at eleven o'clock. ‘‘ Drusilla, 
dear, I want some servants. You are so clever 
—please get them for me.” I looked round the 
untidy room. The church bells were going for 
a week-day service; they suggested a word of 
affectionate remonstrance on my part. ‘“‘Oh, 
aunt!” I said, sadly, ‘‘is this worthy of a Chris- 
tian Englishwoman? Is the passage from time 
to eternity to, be made in this manner?’ My 
aunt answered, ‘‘I’]l put on my gown, Drusilla, 
if you will be kind enough to help me.” What 
was to be said after that? I have done wonders 
with murderesses—I have never advanced an 
inch with Aunt Ablewhite. ‘‘ Where is the list,” 
I asked, ‘‘of the servants whom you require?” 
My aunt shook her head; she hadn't even en- 

enough to keep the list. ‘‘ Rachel hag got 
it dear,” she said, ‘‘in the next room.” I went 
into the next room, and so saw Rachel again, 
for the first time since we had parted in Montagu 
Square. 


She looked pitiably small and thin in her deep 
mourning. If I attached any serious importance 
to such a perishable trifle as personal appearance, 
I might be inclined to add that hers was one of 
those unfortunate complexions which always suf- 
fers when not relieved by a border of white next 
the skin. But what are our complexions and 
our looks? MHindrances and pitfalls, dear girls, 
which beset us on our way to higher things! 
Greatly to my surprise, Rachel rose when I en- 
tered the room, and came forward to meet me 
with outstretched hand. 

‘*T am glad to see you,” she said. ‘* Drusilla, 
I have been in the habit of speaking very fool- 
ishly and very rudely to you, on former occa- 
sions. I beg your pardon. I hope you will for- 
give me.” 

My face, I suppose, betrayed the astonishment 
I felt at this. She colored up for a moment, and 
then proceeded to explain herself. 

‘‘In my poor mother’s lifetime,” she went on, 
‘*her friends were not always my friends, too. 
Now I have lost her, my heart turns for comfort 
to the people she liked. She liked you. Try to 
be friends with me, Drusilla, if you can.” 

To any rightly-constituted mind the motive 
thus acknowledged was simply shocking. Here 
in Christian England was a young woman in a 
state of bereavement, with so little idea of where 
to look for true comfort, that she actually ex- 
pected to find it among her mother’s friends! 
Here was a relative of mine, awakened to a sense 
of her shortcomings toward others, under the in- 
fluence, not of conviction and duty, but of senti- 
ment and impulse! Most deplorable to think 
of—but, still, suggestive of something hopeful, 
to a pemon of my experience in plying the good 
work. There could be no harm, I thought, in 
ascertaining the extent of the change which the 
loss of her mother had wrought in Rachel’s char- 
acter. I decided, as a useful test, to probe her 
on the subject of her marriage engagement to 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

Having first met her advances with all possible 
cordiality, I sat by her on the sofa at her own 
request. We discussed family affairs and future 
plans—always excepting that one future plan 
which was to end in her marriage. ‘Try as I 
might to turn the conversation that way, she 
resolutely declined to take the hint. Any open 
reference to the question, on my part, would have 
been premature at this early stage of our recon- 
ciliation. Besides, I had discovered all I wanted 
to know. She was no longer the reckless, defiant 
creature whom I had heard and seen, on the oc- 
casion of my martyrdom in Montagu Square. 
This was, of itself, enough to encourage me to 
take her conversion in hand—beginning with a 
few words of earnest warning directed against 
the hasty formation of the marriage tie, and so 
getting on to higher things. Looking at her 
now, with this new interest—and calling to mind 


the headiong suddenness with which she had met 
Mr. Godfrey’s matrimonial views—I felt the sol- 


emn duty of interfering, with a fervor which as-_ 


~ 


sured me that I should achieve no common re-! 
sults. Rapidity of proceeding was, as I believed, | 


of importance in this case. [ went back at once’ 
to the question of the servants wanted for the 
furnished house. 


‘* Where is the list, dear?” | 


Rachel produced it. 
Cook, kitchen-maid, house-maid, and foot- 
man,” I read. 


** My dear Rachel, these servants. 3 


are only wanted for a term—the term during > 


which your guardian has taken the house. We 


shall have great difficulty in finding persons of | 


character and capacity to accept a temporary 


engagement of that sort, if we try in London, — 


Has the house at Brighton been found yet ?” 
‘Yes. Godfrey has taken it; and persons in 
the house wanted him to hire them as servants. 


He thought they would hardly do*for us, and | 


came back having settled nothing.” 


‘*And you have no experience yourself in | 


these matters, Rachel ?” 
** None whatever.” 


‘* And Aunt Ablewhite won't exert herself?” 


‘6 No, 


have ever met with.” 


poor dear. Don’t blame her, Drusilla. | 
I think she is the only really happy woman I > 


** There are degrees in happiness, darling. We . 
must have a little talk some tee on that subject. | 


In the mean time I will undertake to meet the ‘ 


difficulty about the servants. Your aunt will 
write a letter to the people of the house—” 


‘She will sign a letter if I write it for her, | 
which comes to the same thing.” g 
“* Quite the same thing. I shall get the letter, | 


and I will go to Brighton. to-morrow.” 


‘* How extremely kind of you! We will join | 


you as soon as you are ready for us. And you © 


will stay, I hope, as my guest. Brighton is so | 


lively ; you are sure to enjoy it.” 


In those words the invitation was given, and | 


the glorious prospect of interference was opened | . 


before me. 


It was then the middle of the week. By Sat- ) 


urday afternoon the house was ready 


for them. | 


In that short interval I had sifted, not the char- | 


acters only, but the religious views as well, of all | 


the disengaged servants who applied to me, and - 
had succeeded in making a selection which my | 


conscience approved. 


I also discovered, and 


called on, two serious friends of mine, residents © 
in the town, to whom I knew I could confide the | 
pious object which had brought me to Brighton. | 
One of them—a clerical friend—kindly helped © 


me to take sittings for our little party in the 


church in which he himself ministered. The 
other—a single lady, like myself—placed the re- | 


sources of her library (com 


recious publications) entirely at my dis I. 
half a dozen works, all caxefully chosen 
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«ith a view to Rachel. When these had been 
‘rdiciously distributed in the various rooms she 
would be likely to occupy, I considered that my 
preparations were complete. Sound doctrine in 
the servants who waited on her; sennd doctrime 
ia the minister who preached toHer; sound doc- 
trine in the books that lay oy table—such 
was the triple welcome which my zeal had pre- 
pared for the motherless girl! \\A eavenly com- 
posare filled my mind, on that Saturday after- 
nvon, as I sat at the window waiung the arrival 
of mv relatives. ‘The giddy throng passed and 
repassed befure my eyes. Alas! how many of 
them felt my exquisite sense of duty done ? An 
awful question, Let us not pursue It. : 

Between six and seven the travelers arrived. 
To my indescribable surprise, they were escorted, 
not by Mr. Godfrey (as I had anticipated), but 
by the lawver, Mr. Bruff. 

" ** How do you do, Miss Clack?” he said. “I 
mean to stay this time.” 

‘That reference to the occasion on which I had 
obliged him to postpone his business to mine, 
when we were both visiting in Montagu Square, 
satisfied me that the old worldling had come to 
Brighton with some object of his own in view. 
I had prepared quite a little Paradise for my 
beloved Rachel—and here was the Serpent al- 
ready! 

‘* Godfrey was very mauch vexed, Drusilla, not 
to be able to come with us,” said my Aunt Able- 
white. ‘*'There was something in the way which 
kept him intown. Mr. Bruff volunteered to take 
his place, and make a holiday of it till Monday 
morning. By-the-by, Mr. Bruff, I'm ordered to 
That,” added 
Aunt Ablewhite, pointing out of window to an 
invalid going by in a chair on wheels, drawn by 
a man, ‘*is my idea of exercise. If it’s air you 
want, you get it in your chair. And if it’s fa- 
tigue you want, I'm sure it’s fatiguing 
to look at the man.” 

Rachel stood silent, at a window by herself, 
with her eves fixed on the sea. 

** Tired, love?” I inquired. 

‘No. Only a little out of spirits,” she an- 
swered. “‘I have often seen the sea, on our 
Yorkshire coast, with that light on it. And I 
was thinking, Drusilla, of the days that can nev- 
er come again.” 

Mr. Lrutf remained to dinner, and staid 
through-the evening. The more I saw of him, 


_ the more certain I felt that he had some private 


eul to serve in coming to Brighton. I watched 
him carefully. He maintained the same appear- 


’ ance of ease, and talked the same godless gossip, 


hour after hour, until it was time to take leave, 
As he shook hands with Rachel I caught his 
hard and cunning eye resting on her for a mo- 
ment with a very peculiar interest and attention. 
She was plainly concerned in the object that he 
had in view. He said nothing out of the com- 
inon to her or to any one, on leaving. He in- 
\ited himself to luncheon the next day, and then 
ine went away to his hotel. 

It was impossible, the next morning, to get 
my Aunt Ablewhite out of her dressing-gown in 
time forchurch. Her invalid daughter (suffering 
from nothing. in my opinion, but incurable lazi- 
ness, inherited from her mother) announced that 
she meant to remain in bed for the day. Rachel 
and | went alone together to church. A magnif- 
icent sermon was preached by my gifred friend, 
on the heathen indifference of the world to the 
sinfulness of little sins. For more than an hour 
his eloquence (assisted by his glorious voice) 
thundered through the sacred edifice. I said to 
Rachel, when we came out, ‘‘Has it found its 
way to your heart, dear?” And she answered, 
‘*No; it has only made my head ache.” ‘This 
might have been discouragmg to-some people. 
iSiux, once embarked on a career of manifest use- 
fulness, nothing discourages Me. 

_We found Aunt Ablewhite and Mr. Braff at 
lincheon. When Rachel declined eating any 
thing. and gave as a reason for it that she was 
sutte:ing from a headache, the lawver’s emnning 
i fstanily saw, and seized, the chance that she 
had viven him 

**'There is only One remedy for a headache,” 
siid this horrible oldman. ‘‘ A walk, Miss Ra- 
chel, is the thing to cure you. I am entirely at 
your service, if you will-honor me by accepting 
my arm. 

‘With the greatest pleasure. A walk is the 
vey thing I was longing for.” 

It's past two,” I gently suggested. ‘‘ And 
the afternoon service, Rachel, begins at three.” 

‘* How can you expect me to go to chureh 
agtin,” she asked, petulantly, ‘‘with such a 
lieadache as mine ?” 

Mr. Braff officiously opened the door for her. 
In a minute more they were both out of the 
louse, I don't know when I have felt the solemn 
duty of interfering so strongly as I felt it at that 
moment. But what was to be done? ' Nothing 
wis to be done but to interfere, at the first op- 
portunity, dater in the day. 

Qn my return from the afternoon service I 
foind that they had just got back. One look at 


-- em told me-that the lawyer had said what he 


wanted to say. I Wad never before seen Rachel 
~o silent and so thoughtful. I had néver before 
-een Mr. Braff pay her «such devoted attention, 
unt look.at her-with such marked respect. He 
ad (or pretended that he had) an engagement 
io dinner that day—and he took an early leave 
“fas all; intending to go back to London by the 
livst train the next morning. 

‘Are you sure of your own resolution ?” he 
~aid to Rachel at the door. 

sure,” she answered —and so they 
parted. 

Tne moment his back was turned Racliel with- 
lew to her own room. She never appeared at 
dinner. Her maid (the person with the cap- 
ribbons) was sent down stairs to announce that 
her headache had returned. I ran up to her, 
and made all sorts of sisterly offers through the 


elt greatly cheered and stimulated by her lock- | 
| I telt greatly Y . Poor. And yet there he was before me in full 


‘door. It was locked, and she kept it locked. 
Plenty of obstructive material to work on tere’ 


_ ing the door. 


When her cup of tea went up to her the next 


_ morning I followed it in. 1 sat by her bedside 


and said a few earnest words. She listened with 
languid civility. I noticed my serious friend's 
precious publications huddled together on a table 
in a corner. Had she chanced to look into 
them?—I asked. Yes—and they had not in- 
terested her. Would she allow me to read a few 
passages, of the deepest interest, which badprob- 
ably escaped her eye? No; not now—she had 
other things to think of. She gave these an- 
swers, with her attention apparently absorbed in 
folding and refolding the frill-of 
It was plainly necessary to rouse her some 
reference to thoke worldly interests which she 
still had at heart. 

** Do you know, love,” I said, ‘‘I had an odd 
fancy, yesterday, about Mr. Braff? 1 thought, 
when rd saw you after your walk with him, that 
he had been telling you some bad news.” 

Her fingers dropped from the frilling of her 
night-gown, and her fierce black eyes flashed at 


me. 

**Quite the contrary!” she said. ‘‘It was 
news I was interested in hearing—and I am 
deeply indebted to Mr. Bruff for telling me of 

‘* Yes ?” I said, in a tone of gentle interest. 

Her fingers went back to the frilling, and 
she turned her head sullenly away from me. 
I had been met in this manner, in the course of 
plying the good work, hundreds of times. She 
merely stimulated me to try again. In my 
dauntless zeal for her welfare I ran the great 
risk, and openly alluded to her marriage en- 
gagement. 

‘‘News you were interested in hearing?” I 
repeated. ‘‘I suppose, my dear Rachel, that 
must be news of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ?” 

She started up in the and turned deadly 
pale. It was evidently on the tip of her tongue 
to retort on me with the unbridled insolence of 
former times. She checked herself—laid her 
head back on the pillow—considered a minute— 
and then answered in these remarkable words : 

** J shall never marry Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite.” 

It was my turn to start at that. 

‘* What can you possibly mean ?” I exclaimed. 
‘*The marriage is considered by the whole fam- 
ily as a settled thing ?” | 

‘* Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite is expected here to- 
day,” she said, doggedly. ‘‘ Wait till he comes 
—and you will see.” 

‘* But my dear Rachel—” 

She rang the bell at the head of her bed. 
The person with the cap-ribbons appeared. 

** Penelope! my bath.” 

Let me give her her due. In the state of my 
mind, at that moment, I do sincerely believe 
that she had hit on the only possible way of 
forcing me to leave the room. 

By the mere worldly mind my position to- 
wath Rachel might have been viewed as pre- 
senting difficulties of no ordinary kind. I had 
reckoned on leading her to higher things, by 
means of a little earnest exhortation on the sub- 
ject of her marriage. And now, if she was to 
be believed, no such event as her marriage was 
to take place at all. But ah, my friends! a 
working Christian of my experience (with an 
evangelizing prospect before her) takes broader 
views than these. Supposing Rachel really broke 
off the marriage on which the Ablewhites, fa- 
ther and son, counted as a settled thing, what 
would be the result? It could only end, if she 
held firm, in an exchanging of hard words and 
bitter accusations on both sides. And what would 
be the effect on Rachel when the stormy inter- 
view was over? A salutary moral depression 
would be the effect, Her pride would be ex- 
hausted, her stubbornness would be exhausted, 
by the resolute resistance which it was in her 
character to make under the circumstances. She 
would turn for thy to the nearest person 
who had sympathy to offer. And I was that 
nearest person—brimful Of comfort, charged to 
overfiowing with seasonable and reviving words. 
Never had the evangélizing prospect looked 
brighter, to my eyes, than it looked now. 

‘She came down to bi@akfast, but she ate no- 
thing, and hardly uttereda word. 

‘After breakfast she wandered listlessly from 
room to room—then suddeiily roused herself and 


the piano. ‘The tinsic she selected to 

y was of the most profane sort, 
associated with performances on the stage which 
it curdles one’s blood to of. would have 


been premature to interfere with her at such a 
time as this. I privately asgertained the hour at 
which Mr. Godfrey Ablewlhiite was expetted, and 
I escaped the music by deaving ‘the house. 

Being out alone | took the-qpportunity.of call- 
ing upon my two resident friends, 


earnest conversation with serious peteons. In- 
finitely encouraged and refreshed I tarned my 
steps back again to the house, in exed}ient time 
to await the arrival of our expected visitor. I 
entered the dining-room, always at that 
hour of the day—and found myself te face 
with Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ! | 

He made no attempt to fly the place. Quite 
the contrary. He ad to ‘meet ‘me with 


the utmost eagerness. 

**Dear Miss Olack, I have been waiting 
tosee yon! -Chance set me free of my London 
“Sigagements to-day sooner than I expected— 
and Ihave got here, in consequence, earlier than 
my time. 

Not the slightest embarrassment encumbered 
his ion, though this was his first meet- 
ing with me after the scene in Montagu Square. 


He was not aware, it is true, of my hayi 
a witness of that scene. But the 
other hand, that my attendanees at the Mothers’- 


an 
indescribable luxury to find in 


Small-Clothes, and my relations with friends at- | 


tached to other charities, must have informed 
me of his shameless neglect of his Ladies and his 


— of his charming voice and his 
ble smile! 

** Have you seen Rachel yet?” I asked. 

He sighed gently, and took me by the hand. 
I should certainly have snatched my hand away, 
if the manner in which he gave his answer had 
not. paralyzed me with astonishment. 

**] have seen Rachel,” he said, with perfect 
tranquillity. ‘* You are aware, dear friend, that 
she was engaged tome? Well, she has taken a 
sudden resolution to break the engagement. Ke- 
flection has convinced her that she will best con- 
sult her welfare and mine by retracting a rash 
promise, and leaving me free to make some hap- 
pier choice elsewhere. That is the only reason 
she will give, and the only answer she will make 
to every question that I can ask of her.” 

‘* What have you done on your side?” I in- 
quired. ‘*‘ Have you submitted ?” 

* ** Yes.” he said, with the most unruffled com- 
posure, ‘‘ I have submitted.” 

His condact, under the circumstances, was 50 
utterly inconceivable that I stood bewildered with 
my hand in his. It is a piece of rudeness to stare 
at any body, and it is an act of indelicacy to stare 
ata gentleman. I committed both those impro- 
prieties. And I said, as if in a dream, ‘‘ What 
does it mean?” 

** Permit me to tell you,” he replied. ‘ And 
suppose we sit down ?” 

He led me to a chair. I have an indistinct 
remembrance that he was very affectionat@: I 
don’t think he put his arm round my waist to 
support me—but 1 am not sure. I was quite 
helpless, and his ways with ladies were very en- 
dearing. At any rate, we sat down. 1 can 
answer for that, if I can answer for nothing 
more. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 


Tue town of Panama, on the shores of the 
broad Pacific, has been the scene of many san- 
guinary brawls and riots. In one of these, which 
happened nearly twenty years ago, when such 
occurrences were more frequent than at present, 
a middle-aged man, apparently an American, 
received a stab in the chest from the bayonet of 
one of the soldiers called in to quell the distarb- 
ance. The wounded man was carried to the 
military hospital, where he shortly after breathed 
his last. 

It was observed that during his dying moments 
he was constantly attended by an old sea-faring 
map, a species of ** Ancient Mariner,” of a tall, 
gaunt figure, and with a hard- looking, weather- 
beaten visage, who watched by his bedside with 
the most jealous attention. e old man stated 
that the patient whose life was fast ebbing away 
was his son, but beyond this refused to give any 
information whatever. Up to the last he re- 
mained at his post, and with the exception of a 
Scotch doctor who was in attendance, allowed no 
one to communicate with the dying man. The old 
man shortly after disappeared from the city, and 
the little interest awakened by the incident soon 
subsided. 

Two years elapsed from the happening of the 
above event, when one evening, just before dusk, 
Doctor M ‘Dougall, the Scotch surgeon before re- 
ferred to, was summoned to attend a patient sup- 
posed to be in the last stage of delirium tremens. 
Threading his way through the irregular pebbly 
streets, the doctor arrived at the entrance of a 
small house standing close to the shore, and 
overlooking the picturesque fortifications which 
surround the ancient city. 

Exchanging a word with a swarthy individual 
of the Spanish-American race, smoking under 
dhe veranda, he ascended to the first-floor, and 
found himself by the couch of the sick man, 
The little light which shone in through the open 
window sufficed to reveal to him the gaunt form 
and strongly-marked features of the old seaman 
whom he had met by the bedside of his dying 
son at the hospital, His face, wasted and ~ 
gard, was now flushed with feverish excitement, 

_and his bloodshot eyes rolled wildly around. 

Recognizing the doctor at once, the old sailor 
raised himself almost into a sitting posture, and 
in a low, husky voice asked his visitor if he re- 
membered him. On receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, he continued : 

‘*I have sent for you—not to save my life, that 
I know is impossible, thanks to drink and this 
accursed climate—but because you were kind to 
that poor murdered lad some time ago; you rec- 
ollect, no doubt. Well, he was not my son after 
all, though I said he was, and I liked him as 
much as if he had been, and maybe more. Since 
he died every thing bas gone wrong with me ; 
and now, besides yourself I've not a friend left in 
the world. You see this?” said he, bending over 
the side of his couch, and pointing toward a cor- 
ner of the room where stood a sea-chest bound 
with iron plates and fastened by a padlock. 
**Hush! they will hear us,” he excitedly ex- 
claimed. ‘“* Lock the door—bar it; not a living 
soul but yourself must hear.” 

‘Though regarding this merely as a fresh out- 
burst of delirium, the doctor did as desired. 
** Now,” said the oe man, as he thrust into his 
visitor's hand a revolver capped and apparently 
loaded, ‘‘if they try to come in, shoot them— 
shoot them dead on the spot. One,\¢wo, three, 
four, five lives,” he added, counting’ the :cham- 
bers of the , while a gleam of savage sat- 
isfaction lighted up his countenance. 

‘** Years ago I belonged to a band of queer 
‘characters who first got together in California— 
then the right place to look for all sorts of vaga- 
bonds. Wepicked up aliving in various ways, 
-sometimes honestly,.as the world calls it, and 
sometimes not so much so. Well, after.a while 


clubbed together and bought a small schooner, 
and, hearing of the revolutionary war in Mexico, 
we ran down the coast and supplied the insur- 


| gents with arms and ammunition. Sometimes 


i 
i 
} 
4 


he 


wounded tiger. 

‘“*"Tis false—ay, false!” he shouted, throwing 
his arms about him in the wildest manner. ‘*‘Who 
was it said I murdered them—ah, murdered 


them? "Tis false, I say again!” 

He sank back exhausted ; the large drops of 
perspiration clung to his brow, and for some time 
a dead silence prevailed. At length the old sea- 
man roused himself and proceeded, with 
much less self-possession than before. 

** How we took the coaster, and what we did 
with the crew is nothing to any body now; but 
any how, the end of it was that when we came 
to break open the boxes in the hold and count 
out the money, we found ourselves the owners of 
nearly a million and a half of Mexican dollars in 
gold and silver. 

‘*This was the boldest of all our adventures, 
and we all felt the danger of staying any longer 
on this part of the coast, or even of remaining to- 
gether after this. We immediately determined 
to stand out to sea, take the earliest opportunity 
of dividing the treasure, and then separate for- 
ever. 

‘*When not many miles from Acapulco we 
ran short of water, and put into that port for a 
supply. Short as our stay was, we remained long 
enough for one of our men to be attacked with 
yellow-fever. In a few hours he died, and we, 
fearing after this to stop in the place, hastily 
landed the body on a strip of watt 4 outside the 
harbor, and at once put to sea. 

‘*-From the moment of our seizing that infernal 
coaster misfortune hung over us. Before we had 
lost sight of the coast of Mexico the trade-wind 
failed us, and for days we lay sweltering under 
the hot sun in a calm. To make matters 
worse, two more of our hands took the fever and 
died in a few hours. We were now in a state of 
the utmost consternation. What was to be done? 
To stay in the ship seemed certain death; our 
numbers were reduced to three, and those so en- 
feebled as to be equally likely to fall.a prey to the 
pestilence. To land with such an amount of 
money would assuredly lead to our detection. 
We had now all our booty to divide among three 
of us, but what on earth were we to do with it ? 

‘*While making up our minds, we found, by 
dead-reckoning, that we were only a few days’ 
sail from the Cocos Islands off the Bay of Pana- 
ma. ‘We. knew the islands very well,.and we 
knew, too, that they were uninhabited and within 
easy distance of Panama itself. We agreed to 
break open three cases at once, each holding two 
thousand dollars, divide them equally, and then 
bury the rest on the largest island of the group. 

‘*On onr arrival, having first satisfied ourselves 
by a careful search that there was no human being 
there, we ran the schooner as close in-shore as 
possible, and commenced landing the money—a 
task which, with our reduced numbers, took us 
several days to get through. During the whole 
of this time we were in perpetual terror lest our 
movements should be observed by some of the 
passing vessels. We worked away cheerfully, 
and at last succeeded in burying all the boxes of 


| dollars in a corner of the largest island, carefully 


marking the position of the spot by compass bear- 
‘ings. This: we removed from the schooner 
every thing worth saving, scuttled her, and taking 
-the boat, janded not many miles from the town. 


even San Francisco got too hot to hold us, so we . Here we separated, after agreeing upon a day on 


+ 


| | 
f | | our fellows took part in a skirmish on shore, 
i either on one side or the other, and, in fact, we 
t ; | joined in any scheme that promised to be profit- 
able. Most of our time was spent between Pana- 
| ma and the coast of Mexico in this sort of way ; 
. | and after a couple of years or so we had got to- 
| gether a considerable sum of money. 
| ** There were six of us at this time, ronghish- 
looking fellows most of us, and nearly all belong- 
ing to different nations. ‘There had been eight 
altogether, but one had had a bowie-knife put 
into him in Sacramento City, and another was 
| finished by Santa Anna's Mexican bullets. 
“One fine morning, when we were lying off 
| the town of San Blas, two of our men who had 
on been on shore came off with the news that a 
small trading veasel was expected down the coast 
hi with over a million of dollars, belonging to one 
of the large Mexican houses, to be shipped on 
board an English frigate at anchor near us for 
conveyance to Panama. We at once determ- 
ined to intercept the coaster, and immediately 
, got under way. There was agt a moment to 
be lost—any instant her under cover 
of the frigate’s guns, ay@. thus .alip through our 
fingers. ‘The breeze th wning was unfortu- 
nately light, and we y left 
of-war hull down, when we perceived 
coming along the coastwnder 
** Our were 
| 
the every thing belonging to 
er. 
‘* And the men in charge?” said the doctor, for 
| the first time interrupting the old pirate, as it now 
seemed he was. 
: The latter turned ghastly pale before the steady 
look of his companion, and then, recovering him- 
. ee self, he clenched his fists, and with eyes starting 
) from their sockets, glared around him like a 
| 
a 
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which to return to the island and remove the 
rest of the treasure, each swearing to observe 
the strictest secrecy and good faith in the-mat- | 
ter. 
“The news of the seizure of the coaster had, 
reached Panama, and large’ re- 

wards were offered for the capture of those-coh- 
cerned in the deed. This showed me that it 
would be unsafe to remain longer than could be 
helped. Accordingly I lost no time in taking a 

in a merchant ship sailing for San Fran- 
cisco. A few days after reaching that port I came 
across one of my companions, whom I had parted 
from on landing from the schooner. Well, from 
that time to the day you saw him die here in the 
hospital we were never separated. 

‘¢ At San Francisco, what with drinking and 
gambling, we soon ran through our money, and 
had only just enough to take us down to Panama 
again by the time appointed. 

‘* We had not long returned before we learned 
that a mafianswering the description of the third 
member-of ourparty had left in a canoe with three 
or four of the tiatives some days before—as he 
said, on afishingexpedition to the Cocos Islands ; 
and that theéanee; withthe bodies of two of the 
negroes, during a gale 
of wind:the following day, 

‘* Pean’> say that-either of us was very sorry 
to hear of the news it was dlear that our old. 
shipmate was bent on being beforehand in getting 
at the contrary to.our sworn agreement, 
We the Séfiefaction of knowing that we 
two were tow the? sole) owners of the 
and set‘to work ‘at td arrange a plan 
getting allinto‘our Every thing 
was and we “have started with 
half a-deeen picked’ men, when that poor fellow 
received the aceirsed stab which put an end to 


Here the old man’s voice faltered, and in a 
sadder tone he wenton: ~ 
_ **#or years we bad been together, and when 
he died tle only being I cared for in the 

world, Sinée that day I have been a lonely, 
miserable man. Drink, diink alone, has been 
my refuge. In drink I see the glitter of the yel- 
low gold, that I have not dared to go and: leek 
for. For drink would I sell my soul itself— 
ay, what is more, my buried treasure too. - See 
there, see there!” he cried, in a tone of triumph, 
as with a last effort he sprang up and pointed to 
the still waters of the bay, now illumined by the 
last golden rays of the setting sun. ‘*”Tis there 
it lies; I can watch the gold as it gleams and 
glitters over the now. 
mine,I say. ‘Too late!” he whispered, 
sinking back in a state of insensibility. |. . 

All was quiet for some minates; At length | 
the old man_-recovered his consciousness, and, in 
a voice hardly audible, said : 

** Doctor, in a few moments I shall be a dead 
man—and the money, take it, every dollar, -¥You 
will find it buried deep im the sand; ‘See there 
—the plan is in that box. Hush, hush!”*and: 
pointed to a key hanging up, which his visitor’ 
at onee pat in his as he heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs.. It was the individual whom 
he had met Ow-etitering the house, andthe doctor 
tdmitted him to thé room. 

The old sailor was now speechless; he feebly 
ointed first to the medical-man and)then to the 
ox in the corner, and closed- his éyes.- It was 
soon clear that life was gone. ‘The doctor, see- 
ing that nothing more could bé-done, gave a 
handful of dollars to the owner of the house, and 
returned home, taking care to remove the old 
chest at the same time. When opened, he found 
that it contained, in addition to some articles of 
clothing and trinkets of little value, a crumpled 
and stained paper, on which had been rudely 
drawn a map of the Cocos Islands, and a descrip- 
tion, in many parts illegible, of the place where 
the booty had been deposited. « 

The doctor, who was by no means a wealthy 
man, was overjoyed at the mere prospect of ob- 
taining possession of so much wealth; and made 
up his mind at once to organize an expedition-to 
the spot where it lay concealed. Afterspending 
nearly all his ready money in making prepura- 
tions, he started from Panama with a party of 
natives. ‘The object of the expedition was kept 
a profound secret. 

On reaching the island, which, from the plan 
in his possession, the doetor had no difficulty in 
identifying, he at once commenegd operations. 
The document, from age, discoloration, and the 
imperfect nature of-so-much of the description as 
was legible, afforded, unfortunately, bat a very 
uncertain clew to the treasure. ’ 

The southwest corner of the island was de- 
scribed with thé utmost precision, also the dis- 
tance from: thébeach, and the depth at which the 
money was to be found; but-beyond these partie- 
ulars the paper-contained no intedligible informa- 
tion, 


For ten long days and nights, allowing barel 

sufficient time forrest andtefreshment, did he 
men dig away, the dect#@being all the while, as 
he hiniself described@t, in a fever of excitement, 
wholly whable to sleep, and watching with breath- 
less anxiety every. spadeful of sand that his dusky 
companions dug from the soil. At each stroke 
of the spadé he listened eagerly for any sound 
that mi indicate the discovery of what he 


sought, Dat in-vain, 
supply of 
to the 


At the expiration of this time the 
provisions ram-shert, and it-became evident 
the 


long-befere he reeovered his | 
strength sufficiently to be able-to.re- 


y the weight of-his |’ 


ONCE AND NOW. 


L 

I HAVE & rose, a little rose, 
lt blossomed ago 

Beneath the guns day and night 
‘Keep weteh:at Fort Monroe. 

And warm Sé@ptember glories shone, 
With red and russet streak, 

Along: the wooded shores and points 
“Phat fringe the Chesapeake. 

And drum atid bagle answering called 
‘Along: the Union lines, 

proud: our bannered eagles shone 
Among the glimmering pi 

When this fair rose that ‘blossomed on 

front of war 

and sent—a ed 
Frem the true 


I shut it ‘twixt my Bible-leaves, 

In perfumed silence pent, 

My little crimson: half- blown rose 
“That he had: kivsed and sent! 

"Tis withered:now—a pale, frail thing, 
‘That-one touch might destroy ; 

And with its bloom and beauty lies 
My morning dream of joy. 


Poor little bud! in whose red heart 
Such wealth of promise lay, 

Withered before its crimson core 
Unfolded to the day. 

And hidden in my Bible-leaves, 
And deep where memories cling, 
The little rose that never bloomed— 

The hope that died in spring. 
IL 
‘Tis years ago ‘my weary feet 
Went up those hills of pain, 
And many a time by Fort Monroe 
Roses have bloomed again. 
Tis long ago, and through the land 
The sounds of war are dumb; 
O’er battle-fields once dim with death 
Birds sing and wild bees hum. 


But the sure years, with lengthening days, 
Like shadows drifting down, 
Enfelded: in. their gelden arms 
Have brought my life’s fair crown, 
Starry with joys more tender-sweet 
Than aught the Past can bring— 
The fullness of a perfect love, 
Girt by a marriage-ring. 
I took my rose—my little rose, 
Withered and and sere— 
Ardila. it where the vivid coals 
Shone: hot and crimson-clear. 
And as it dropped to tender ash, 
And faded out at last, 
Tite. glorious Present rose between, 
And dimmed the shadowy Past. 


But sometimes, as I idly turn 
My Bible-leaves apart, 

A faint perfume-scent steals out, 
misty memories start— 

The. proud and erring heart—the pain 

bitter days could bring ; 

The little rose that never bloomed— 
The hope that died in spring. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tar love of a cross woman, it is said, is st 
than the love of any other female individual. Like 


vinegar, the affections of a woman neyer 
4 
th Tom, ’Tis strange that in the world 


nj should 
Ney, answered John; the human heart 
never on the right side found. 


A Woman's Cause ror ALL HER Acnons—Be-canse. 


THE SEASONS. 
BY AN INVALID. 


I love the spring; 
It seems to ring 

Fresh breezes from the Adriatic— 
The wind at least 
s from the eas 

And gives me agonies rheumatic.) 


When summer's here, 
owery wealth a ous giver— 
I've got, 
hene’er it’s hot, 
Some touches of a sluggish liver.) 


(Though, tenth to tell, 
e 
infinenza ') 


And winter's snow 


1 Jove aleo— 
For snow a.seagonable sight is— 


Diphtheria, !) 


Lid = 
From a Tailor to hie Swed-Reart, a Mantua-Maker. 


Remnant or my Hores,—May be from the 
border of your esteem, and never be bu to the 
] of your kindness, but I am seamed to 
thenr‘by_ your beauty. May I never @ thimbleful 
of your have entang] thread of 
ng that pretty outside.of yours. 

ds 2! I am surely yours—every of me 


eanpage.one sweet jook from you that I al d 
enough to Anish iny t. Pray pots 


on this, and for the same I shal! 
aye cfene-tegwed. for your sake, being, my dear- 
ABBAGE. 


to 


4 


SHOPPING. 
She stood behind the counter— 


nodded at 


‘*Show me some velvet ribbon, 
and satin turk,” 
She said, *‘I want to purchase |" 
Then gave the goods a je: k. 
The clerk was all obedience, 
He traveled “on his shape ;" 
At length, with hesitation, 
She t a yard of tape. 


Youse Lapy or Scmwrns. “ Say, 
when you are @ great big lady and get married, w 
will you do, eh? 

Gerona. “ Oh, I expect Ill a sewing circle, and 
go to the water-cure, and have lots of jewelry. What 
will you do, Sissy ?”" 

“Oh, me! I'll have a nice young man, with beanti- 
ful whiskers, come to see me ; my husband, you 
know, he'll get mad, and I'll and go to Chicago, 
apd sue for a divorce, and it will be in all the papers, 
and the re ers will say that I'm a —_ and spiritu- 
—— y, and my husband is a brute; that'll be 
sv nice.” 


— 


THE TAX QUESTION. 


Tue Poor Man’s View or 17.—‘ True, Mike, it’s a 
; the Kerridge Tax is moighty heavy.” 


Tue “ Deap View.—“/ carry a Gold Watch? 
I don’t know. Bought it at Auction for $5." 


Tue View.—“ My Income! My Watch! / | 
submit to. Taxation without Kepre- 


have no-vete! 


sentation! Get out!” 


Tue Lover’s View.—“ Ah! the Income returns, h?. 
Old Bullfinch down - 
once.” 


Wwe 
\ 


Must have cost 


mer: “I don’t think the scent I 


forw 
meant; it seems entirel ifferent to that 


was the scent you meant; 


we are both 
of one sentiment. : 


for $60,000. propose to Susan at 


| 
Tue Sxertic’s View.—“ Smythe down for $100,000! 
him a nice plum to lie so. Not worth | 


who is very : “Madam, I - 


ers. 
about town,” in Buffal thirteen, 
wife. | 
SoznE IN A Sentimental lady 
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The day lil ne'er forget— \\ 
She thought the muslin dearer | 
I watched her playful fingers ‘>. wi 
clerk loo uite uneasy, ui 
And the boss. | ay,< 
—_ 
BL 
== 
- 
|| LEA. 
fw | 
= == 
Be Mi) AF. SSP 
a |) = Ss SS 
4 > = e j — - 
When autumn hinte, | if 
That summer's song has its cadenza,j 
5 | ma my dear; why do you gt use Mamma said we 
couldn’t have Pudding ’cause Taxes is so high.” 
f = YA SS If an epening of the ground is called an earthquake 
_ why a dry-goods’ opening be styled 
P clothes-quake ? 
we Invatvaste Reosrrr.—To quiet a crying baby, prop 
| \% & = i it up with pillows if it can not sit alone, and smear its 
fingers with thick molasses; then put half a dozen 
Fm feathers into ite hands, and it will sit and pick the 
feqthers from one band to the other unt! it falls asleep. 
By | S$ As soon as it wakes again—more molasses and feath- 
i my Deed follows you. Therefore biunt neo = 
of my endeavors, but let me baste myeelf to. SS 
omg kin that I may set the our SSS 
at. | love you beyond measure, but it is hand. 
all events for @ time.’ 'Worn -ent wi igne jd 

— | On some railroads it is customary to have a lock on 
sume his A Yar we ; : the to prevent the pasee from meddling: 
renlth, however; d exc replied that “it was to ent the 
last ‘head of the. fais: it Jen's giving man locked tt 

for another expedition. fore I get commenced. Give aman achance!” | SenTIMENTAL Exriosion—Bursting into tears. 
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INDIANS IN AMBUSH. 


ALTHOUGH a@ treaty of has been con- 
cluded with the Indians in Colorado, Kansas, 
ond Nebraska, and active hostilities on the part 
ot our troops have ceased, the depredations and 
cuteages of the Indians are continued. Itis stated 
on very good authority that the settlers on the bor- 
ler and the emigrants on the Plains are as much 
ilisturbed by the Indians as they were before and 
}uring the late Indian war, but the acts of hos- 
lity on the part of the redmen are concealed or 
erlooked by the Indian agents of the Govern- 
ment. How true this is we can not say; but 
nndonbtedly several well-authenticated outrages 
have lately occurred. The Sionx Indians of 
Nebraska appear to be the most troublesome, 
and have lately made descents upon several set- 
tlements. Our illustration on page 281 shows 
the mode of warfare practiced by these predatory 
Lands upon the unsuspecting and defenseless set- 
tlers, 


A WISE WOMAN ON IMPULSE. 


© Women are wise on a sudden.’”’ 

Ben Mack made his fling at women, sitting a 
little apart from the group that had Rebecca 
Dean for its centre under the grand old trees 
that shaded Squire Dean's lawn. There were a 
half dozen in the group, disposed on rustic seats 
and Lenches, with the shadows of night and elm- 
trees around them, shadows that the light from 
the wide hall of the Dean homestead only par- 
tially dispelled. Ben Mack was farthest in the 
shadow, and a moment before had seemed widely 
removed from the rest, smoking, by Rebecca 
Jean's leave, in an absorbed way, as if he found 
all the world he wanted in his cigar. He had 
turned at Rebecca Dean's -last words, and by his 
remark it was evident nothing had escaped him. 

‘‘ Pray finish the proverb,” retorted Rebecca 
Dean, in clear, ringing tones. ‘**‘ Women are wise 

on a sudden and fools on premeditation.” 

Ben Mack threw his cigar away and laughed 
a low, amused, and sarcastic laugh. 

‘* Killed with your own weapons, eh, Ben?” 
inquired Tom Gladstone. ‘‘ You didn’t know 
the proverb was double-barreled, and Miss Dean 
had a chance after your charge.” 

** Miss Dean is always armed to the teeth, I 
think,” said Ben Mack, in an under-tone. 

‘* Self-preservation is a law of our nature, and 
the legality of self-defense is undisputed,” an- 
swered Rebecca Dean, in clear, gelid tones. 

** Self-preservation !” echoed Ben Mack, rising. 
‘* Yes, youare right. I thank you for reminding 
ine. J] am going directly home. Besides, the 
clock struck ter a half hour since.” . 

The gentlemen started to their feet. 

** We take no note of time under certain cir- 
eumstances,” said Gladstone, apologetical~ 
ly. 
“If Mr. Dean's elm-trees and certain circum- 
stances are synonyms in Tom’s vocabulary, I beg 
to subscribe to his sentiments,”’ said Paul Rich- 
ardson, stooping down to pick fip Rebecca Dean's 
handkerchief. 

‘*Come! come!” exclaimed Ben Mack, step- 
ping forward and speaking impatiently. ‘‘ We 
shall tire Miss Dean with our adieux.’ 

‘*We? Speak for yourself, man!” exclaimed 
Tom Gladstone, with mock earnestness. 

“* Parting is such eweet sorrow 

That 1 shall say good-night till it be morrow.’ 

‘*Then I will leave you. Good-night, Miss 
Dean!’ 

Ben Mack bowed and moved toward the gate. 
The others shook hands with the ladies and joined 
him there. 

‘The lidies under the elm-trees did not speak 
until the footsteps of the three men died in the 
distance. 

It was not Rebecca Dean’s voice ; but one vast- 
lv more uncertain and infantile that asked: ‘‘ Is 
it so every evening?’ 

‘so? How?” asked Rebecca Dean. Her 
voice contained a volume of meaning. All the 
deprecation in the ‘* So” was plainly revealed by 
ler mocking echo, and a woman’s suppressed an- 
ger was in the indignant ‘* How ?” 

‘* Don’t be vexed with me,” replied the other 
woman, timidly. ‘* You know, Rebecca, dear, 
[I am not at all brilliant like you are; but it 
seems to me you would be happier with less ad- 
miration and more love. I have listened to-night 
and been amused by Mr. Gladstone, and pleased 
with Mr. Richardson, and hopelessly mystified 
by Mr. Mack, and I have admired you, dear, just 
as every body does; but I have wished so much 
you were settled in life.” 

Rebecca Dean made no reply. She only sat 
with her head averted, looking off into the dark- 
ness, 

‘*How many years have you known Mr. 
Mack?” asked the woman with the childish 
voice. 

- ** Forever!” answered Rebecca Dean, impa- 
tiently. Then she corrected herself and said in 
an humble, subdued way, as if herself had con- 
quered her own mutinous self: ‘‘ Five years, more 
less,” 

‘You ought to know him very well,” com- 
mented the thin-voiced lady, 

‘*I don’t. I have tried to fathom him ever 
since | knew him, and am to-night as far from 
the result as when I first begun,” said Rebecca 
Dean, bitterly. 

‘You always seem to be having a genteel 
quarvel,” said the other woman ; ‘‘and if any body 
could make you hard and wicked, dear, I thin 
| his Mr. Mack could. I always knew you didn’t 
ike him.” 

Rebecca Dean turned her eyes toward the light, 
and in them was a doubt self-put, and on her 
lips a smile so bitter, it was well-nigh a sneer. 

**Come!” she said, suddenly starting up, “let 
us go into the house.” 

** Minnie Dean,” she said, abruptly, pausing 


in the lighted hall and facing the slight, delicate 
woman who followed her quick, impatient tread, 
envy you from the bottom of tny heart!” 

A trifle taller than the woman addressed as 
Minnie Dean was she who had turned and laid 
her hand on Minnie Dean's head, looking down 
into her quiet blue eyes with a gaze that was full 
of regret and discontent. Looking at ber, as 
she stroked the light hair that grew only a little 
above the mild blue eyes, you would have said 
she was much taller than the other woman, for 
the attitude was suggestive of stooping and con- 

ion; and, looking at the discontent in the 
brown eyes and the wrinkles that reached up to 
the edge of the raven hair, you would have said 
she was much older. Truth to tell, there was a 
mark on a door-post where the women’s heads 
had rested, and the fair-haired woman had stood 
only an inch below the other. ‘There was a 
Bible in the house, too, where Rebecca Dean’s 
birth was recorded twenty-six years ago, and an- 
other Bible was witness that Minnie Frazier, now 
wife of John Dean, was born a year previous. 

Women like John Dean’s wife are mute before 
the grief of those other women of whom Rebecca 
was atype. ‘*I don’t understand John’s sister,” 
she had said, when she first knew her. ‘‘I ad- 
mire her. What is more, I love her; but she 
astonishes and confounds me. Sometimes I 
think I know her, but then she comes to me in a 
new phase of character and I am baffled. I 
think I shall never take her all in.” Afterward 
the same woman wrote from Niagara, ‘*I am 
delighted, but I shall go home dissatisfied. Im- 
mensity confounds me. I might stay here for- 
ever and still feel that my mind could not take 
in the greatness of these waters. The Falls af- 
fect me as some people, among them John’s sis- 
ter Rebecca in her heights and depths of emo- 
tion.” 

That night when Rebecca Dean’s discontent 
burst into envy, Minnie Dean stood quite help- 
less, knowing the woman spoke the bitter trath 
from a grieved soul; spoke with a bitterness, too, 
she had never felt, from a depth of grief she could 
never penetrate. She knew, too, that this very 
inability was the thing Rebecca Dean most en- 
vied her. Powerless to bring mental force to 
her rescue with suiting speech, her heart dictated 
womanly deeds, and the pale, delicate’ hands 
drew down the dark, regretful face and kissed it 
tenderly. 

Rebecca Dean understood, and smiled her 
thanks as she put away her mood with an effort 
of her strong will. 


Rebecca Dean’s claims for admiration ware’ 


based on different grounds from those belonging 
to most women. She was not handsome or 
wealthy. Now she had not even youth to make 
her pleasing in eyes that always find beauty in 
freshness. And yet she was called very charm- 
ing. I think the secret lay, as it lies in a few 
rare people you and I have met, in her intense 
sympathy and self-forgetfulness. Not only men 
liked her, as she met them on their own ground 
and comprehended what was best and holiest in 
their natures, but women felt the quick sympa- 
thy that included their little loves in a larger, and 
were proud to call her friend. 

Minnie Dean felt the sympathy in the thankful 
smile, and a moment later John Dean felt the 
self-forgetfulness. 

‘** John!” exclaimed the two women, as they 
entered the little library where a weary man bent 
his brow in close calculations over long columns 
of figures. 

‘**'These bank accounts needed investigation,” 
answered the man, scarcely lifting his head. 


‘** Do not wait for me, Minnie. Good-night, Re- | 


becca, and be thankful you are not a man.” 

Rebecca colored. Being such a woman, she 
had sometimes wished she was something differ- 
ent; either a woman like Minnie or a man like 
John; either something less or greater than she 
was. It was not often her rich life brought her 
discontent as on this night. 

** Tell me what you are doing,” she said to her 
brother. 

**Go to bed,” was his irrelevant answer. 

** Not till I have helped you fathom that sea 
of figures,” was the determined answer. 

John Dean knew his sister and her moods. 
He knew, too, she could render efficient aid. A 
few words of explanation, and the woman’s head 
was bending over the and the woman’s 
fingers deftly working with the figures in a way 
that indicated comprehension and ease of execu- 
tion. 

It was a late hour when John Dean closed his 
books and crossed over to the sofa where Minnie 
slept. He smiled to see the book she had been 
reading ; then he turned to Rebecca with grave 

ever envy & poorer nature than your own 
Rebecca. The sun should glory in shining for 
all the world, and not envy the lesser work of 
stars.” 

Rebecca went away smiling through her tears. 
She had received her praise and her reproof— 
mingled honey and gall—and the signs of her 
emotions were appropriate. 

The long, cool shadows of the elm-trees lay 
across Squire Dean’s lawn, when, a week later, 
Ben Mack rode by, looking eagerly through the 
growth of foliage into the open windows of the 
old homestead. John Dean, hidden by low-grow- 
ing shrubbery, saw the horseman, and shrugged 
his shoulders. He did not resume his reading 
when the sound of horses’ hoofs had died, but 
sat in disturbed mood knocking the flowers off 
an azalea with cane. 

innie!” he called to his wife, who appeared 
on the lawn, ‘‘ where is Steobecea?? 

**Gone down to the cott with soup for 
Tom Mullens’s wife, and clot 
ley’s baby.” 

John Dean od. ‘** What a famous Sister 
of Charity, tract distributor, or hospital nurse 
Rebecca would make!” he said. 


for Biddy Ri- 


Minnie Dean sat down by her husband's side. 
‘* That is just what Mrs. Stevenson said the other 
day. She declared Rebecca ought to be a mis- 
sionary’s wife. It was a shame that so much 
energy, ability, and excess of vitality should be 
wasted in the frivolities of society.” 

shouldn't wonder,” mused John Dean, 
more to himself than in response to his wife’s 
remark. 


‘*Shouldn’t wonder what?” asked Minnie 
. Rebecca marry a missionary ?” 

‘** A missionary or the deil.” 

Minnie Dean started toher feet. ‘‘ Why, John!” 
she exclaimed, “I never heard you talk so before. 
What do you mean ?” 

‘*“'That Rebecca, with her broad sympathies and 
genial nature, attracts the best and the worst of 
men. Her vitality puts her in harmony with the 
gayest of her kind, and her self-abnegation makes 

possible. Rebecca would be a power 
in fashionable society, just as Ben Mack is, and 
for the same reason. At N and Saratoga 
she would attract just as she does here. If you 
doubt me, look at Ben Mack. ‘The world holds 
not a worldlier man, and for him the world holds 
not such another woman as my sister. Then for 
the other side of Rebecca’s dual character, look 
at the reverends among her list of friends. Re- 
becca is so much saint and sinner combined, it 
puzzles me to know which will get her—good or 
evil, the church or the world. At present bets 
are safest on the side of the world.” 

Jonn Dean said this with his eye fixed on his 
sister and Ben Mack, who came slowly up the 
carriage-road. 

** Where is Mr. Mack’s horse ?” asked Minnie. 

“* Following meekly behind,” answered her hus- 
band. ‘‘ Ben Mack hasa strange power. I should 
think he might control beasts and charm serpents.” 

** You don’t like him any better than Rebecca,” 
remarked Minnie Dean. 


: John Dean looked at his wife searchingly, but 
led 


seeing how grave her face was, he whistled and 
walked away. 

Rebecca Dean sat down under the elms, and a 
little ungraciously asked her companion to sit. 
All that Ben Mack received from her was mere 
tolerance outwardly. He sat down, however, for 
it was an hour before his dinner-time, and the 
rege offered no entertainment like Rebecca 

n. 

Paul Richardson must have had the same 
thought, for he came strolling in, with his port- 
folio under his arm. 

Rebecca rose instantly, and gaye him the easi- 
est rustic seat, with cordial words of welcome. 

Ben Mack frowned. ‘The woman was so mea- 
gre of her words with him—+so lavish when she 
spoke to others. 

Rebecca held out her hands for Paul's port- 

folio, with the pretty pleading of a child rather 
than the dignity of a woman; but when she 
scrutinized the sketches it was with an artist's 
critical appreciation. 
Snddenly all her face lighted up, and, as if 
Ben Mack's caught the reflection, his glowed 
satisfied and triumphant as he watched her se- 
lecting sketches from the port-folio. Over the 
last she clapped her hands with a child's enthu- 
siasm. 

** Our own dear elms!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And 
here are the very spots I love the most. I have 
sat in this nook by the mountain-side for hours. 
I have dreamed by this brook through many a 
summer's day. I have listened to the murmur 
of the waterfall until I have host the sounds of 
earth, And, Mr. Richardson, these are your 
best pictures. You have executed them with a 
bolder hand and a more masterly touch. There 
is genius in these strokes and power.” 

She paused suddenly. She hadcaught a strange 
look on Paul Richardson’s face. It was chagrin, 
vexation, and deep ernment. She glanced 
to Ben Mack, and saw the tri in his eye. 

**Mr. Mack!” she i **'They are 
yours!” 

' Ben Mack bowed, and all his face glowed with 
pleasure. He wondered what this proud woman 
would do next, who never gave him praise, and 
whose position had been antagonistic from the 
beginning. 

Her next act, if she had been an artful wo- 
man, would have been the perfection of acting. 

** Mr. Mack, won't _ give me this picture ?” 
She held-up the sketch of the elms, all her face 
glowing, tender, and pleading. 

Ben Mack bowed again. He knew if he spoke 
he should say too much, and Paul Richardson 
was there. 

Rebecca Dean remembered his presence there 
too. He was looking away with a hurt face. 

**T want one of your sketches too, Mr. Rich- 
ardson,” she said. 

He smiled faintly and gave her his port-folio. 
He knew her request meant compensation, and 
he would have refused had he been less a gentle- 
man. A moment after he saw John Dean at 
the foot-of the lawn, and joined him with chat 
about the times and the weather. 

“* That's a fine horse of Mack’s,” commented 
John Dean in a momentary pause in the conver- 
sation. 

** Yes,” answered Paul, looking straight over 
the horse to the rustic seats where Ben Mack 
and Rebecca Dean sat. 

**He follows Mack like a kitten,” continued 
John Dean. ‘‘ Horses seem to like him.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Paul, savagely — ‘‘ horses 
and women.” 

“* Is it instinct ?” asked John Dean. 

** It isn’t reason,” answered Paul. 

John Dean laughed ; for he was of Paul's opin- 
ion. ‘* Let us go look at Mack's horse,” he said. 

The change of position brought them near the 
elms and rustic seats where Ben Mack and Re- 
becca Dean sat. 

There was no lull in the cony 
barrassed change of topic. = 

Rebecca was saying, ‘*‘ Faith is manifest power.” 


or ¢m- 
| “3 


“of one who’ was t 


“Faith in what, Miss Rebecca ?” 
Ben Mack put the question with the manner 
to draw out his compan- 
ion —a tanner always aroused Rebecca 
Dean's resistance. 


**In any thing,” she answered, Shortly. 


weak, and faint, and feeble. He has no faith— 
ergo, he has no power.” 

** You call genius faith?” 

“'No; and yet faith is genius just as persever- 
ance is genius. Napoleon had genins, but he 
had also faith in his destiny. His faith was a 
manifest power in his life. Columbus believed 
in America. His faith wasa power. Any man’s 
faith is a power.” 

** A manifest power ?” 

‘*Yes; a man’s faith is always manifested in 
the power of his life.” 

‘* If this be true, pray tell me, Miss Rebecca, 

**In yourself,” she answered, ing. 

** You are right,” he said. ‘I believe in my- 
self—and you.” 

Save by a crimson tide that overspread Rebec- 
ca’s cheeks, she did not heed the supplement to 
his answer. 

“The life of greatest power is that with faith 
in itself, its neighbor, and its God,” she said, in 
hurried, earnest tones. ‘** Becaiise ourselves are 
sinful, and our neighbors erring, the basis of our 
faith must be in God. N ; with all his 
faith in himself and his destiny, foand Waterloo. 
With faith in God the weak saint finds the New 
J with pearly gates and golden streets.” 

Ben Mack Rebecca Dean's earmest* 
face half-comp . “This woman’s intel- 
lect, vitality, and gayety charmed hit ; but he 
hes sympathy witha spirituality that baffled 


Lounging under the awning-cover of a little 
skiff that summer afternoon, Ben’ Mack turned 
wearily the pages of a memoraidam-book. It 
was full of odds and ends, stray thoughts, and 
little sketches of brooks, and hills, and graceful 
elms, and here and there the outlines of pretty 
women’s faces. Taking a pencil from his pock- 
et, he wrote the following confession of faith : 

**] believe in Rebecca Dean. 

Columbus believed in America; but before 
he could hope to‘reach that far-off land he must 
obtain the royal favor. 

“J have sued long at the court of Rebeccs 
Dean’s heart for acknowledgment of my claims, 
Will refused to listen ; but this morning [mpulse, 
acting Queen Isabella’s part, gave me the crows 
jewels. 

“*¥Yes; she is right. Faith is a manifest pow: 
er. Had I possessed less faith in myself I had 
never gained this morning's victory, and sent the 
crimson currents of that woman’s life to kiss tha 
edges of her raven hair. She is a woman of 
crotchets and isms—a woman of conscience and 
spirituality ; but I have untold faith in her. 

‘*T believe in other things too. Money, lux- 
ury, and position are in my creed. © I believe iu 
them with all my soul. 

‘* Are my articles of faith antagonistic? They 
are like my other tenets. I believe in fate. I 
believe also in free-will. Am I asked to recon- 
cile my creed? I shrink back powerless. I can 
not do it.” 

In the softened light that came throngh win- 
dows of crimson, and gold, and blue, and purple, 
Rebecca Dean and Ben Mack sat, settling ques- 
tions for a lifetime. 

People called them lovers now. He was so 
deferential to her, and she so exceeding kind to 
him. Only the night before they had parted with 
hands that clasped unwillingly, and last words 
lingeringly said. Only the night before; and 
with the morning, Rebecca Dean brought one of 
her dissatisfied, self-searching moods to the little 
Gothic church with her. 

Roger Hayden occupied the pulpit, a man with 
deep, brown eyes, a with Indian 
suns, and tones that thrilled and electrified. 

Rebecca Dean knew of the struggles of his 
life, and had christened him Napoleon. This 
morning, as she listened, she christened him 
anew, and the new name was Martin Luther. 
Here was a man whose faith must become mani- 
fest power in spite of earth and hell, for its source 
and end was God. Listening ‘with her heart 


Ben Mack. She did not look his way. She 


would not meet his All the forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion that for five years had kept 
her life revolving around ome point resolved 


themselves into a power that drove her from that 

centre forever. 

’ And Ben Mack, with his eyes on Roger Hay- 
i on Dea 


entry : 

**] declare again my faith in Rebecca Dean. 

“T have just aeowt 6 note for n days. When 
the days of grace are over I shall in money 
even more than to-night I believe in Rebecca Dean.. 
That settles my destiny. I shall the first train 

will me toa fortune and away for- 
ever from Rebecca Dean. 


It was hard work to that resolution look- 
ing at Rebecca. It wonld be harder yet to speak 
to Her, and~Ben Mack left the church before the 

th lage ran 
from the church. Over the hill was another 
winding rond, and, lest she should meet her lover, 
Rebecca took that way. 
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| | Mack. ‘‘ Pray be explicit.” 
| She held up the sketch. ‘‘ You believe your 
| strokes will correctly delineate nature. You 
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throbbing with last night's her nerves 
quivering with the consciousness of a life some- 
what out of tune, and her soul in cordial sympa- 
thy with the man whose life was faith. Rebecca 
Dean saw what her life would miss mated with 

his pocket the memorandum- with a new 
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Suddenly, in a turn in the road, Rebecca Dean 
came face to face with Ben Mack. The inten- 
and, with a memory oF parting, 
awe. Dean said, as if in excuse and justifica- 
tion : 

sé are wise on a sudden.” 

And Mack, looking after the woman 
whom most of all he loved, and whom he had 
forever last, finished the p verb : 

‘* And fools on itation. 

In moment Ben Mack lost faith in him- 
self was.afloat; for that faith had been his 
anchor hitherto. 

Napoleon found Waterloo and afterward St. 
Ilelena. 

Ben Mack’s life has in it both its Waterloo 
and St. Helena. 

Colambus discovered the New World, but men 
call it America, 

Ben Mack was the first invader into Rebecca 
Dean's heart; but the world calls her by the 
name of Hayden. 

She has married a missionary. 


WHAT BIRDS HAVE TAUGHT US. 


Or all animals the bones of birds are largest 
in proportion to their weight, and arg more hol- 
low than those of animals which do not fly. En- 
gineers, taking the hint, make hollow rods or 
tubes, and find them stronger than solid ones of 
the same length and quantity of matter; the 
strength is in | ag aadnaye to thickness, and 
if the figure is the same the hollow rod is thicker 
than the solid one. 

Vessels of shallow dranght are sometimes fur- 
nished with /ee-boards and s/iding-keels, whose 
surfaces, though parallel to the line of the vessel's 
course, enable her to carry a heavy press of sail 
without giving way under the side pressure, or 
making lee-way, so great is the resistance against 


the rey body of water, which can not 
be d sideways at a ~e speed. These 
contrivances act precisely on same principle 


as the plane or wing-surface of a bird when 
moving in air. 

The wings of birds, again, have the front or 
leading edge rendered rigid by bone, cartilage, 
or a thickening of the membrane; and in most 
birds of perfeet flight even the individual feathers 
are formed upon the same condition. In conse- 
quence of this, when the wing is waved in air, it 
gives a persistent force in one direction, caused 
by the elastic reaction of the following portion 
of the edge. The action is imitated in Mackin- 
tosh’s serew-propeller, the blade of which is made 
of thin steel; so as to be elastic. While the ves- 
sel is stationary the blades are in a line with the 
keel, but during rotation they bend on one side, 
more or Jess, according to the speed and degree 
vf propulsion required, and are thus self-compen- 
biting; and practical difficulties be over- 
some, would prove to be a form of propeller per- 
Pct in theory. 


Various little im ents and instruments have 
teen.or may have suggested by other parts 
ef a bird's body. Bishop Wilkins informs u- 


that ** Carden and Scaliger doc unanimously af- 
firm that there is a bird amongst the Indians of so 
rveat a bignesse, that his beak is often used to 
inike a sheath or scabbard fpr a sword.” The 
Lill of the w is a very good chisel, 
straight, hard, and sharp, with edges too upon 
ihe sides. ~The bird is called the carpenter of 
the woods, and when working at a tree he will 
provide you with a bushel of chips or dust. He 
possesses also a very Jong tongue tipped with 
hairs, and uses the instrument as a sort of came/ 
hair pencil, In the lower half of its beak there 
is a receptacle containing a glutinous fluid ; and 
dipping the brush into this, he shoots it into the 
hole he has bored into a dead or decaying tree, 
and brings it out covered with insects. e oven- 
bird is the most ancient of potters. The material 
of which its nest is bot is principally mud 
or clay obtained from the river banks, but it is 
strengthened and stiffened by the admixture of 
grass, vegetable fibres, and stems of various 
plants. ‘The heat of the sun is sufficient to 
harden it, and when it has been thoroughly dried, 
it isso strong that it seems more like the handi- 
work of some novice at potiery than a veritable 
nest constructed by a bird, the fierce heat of the 
tropical sun baking the clay nearly as hard as a 
brick. ‘The bird called the lanceolate honey- 
eater may be regarded as the first maker of ham- 
mocks, its nest being of hammock-like shape, 
and ii Just as a seaman slings his oscillating 
couch. 

‘Then, as to mere shapes, all sorts of flasks and 
Lottles and retorts are anticipated in enh of 
our feathered friends. ‘The nest of the mahali 
weaver-bird of South Africa bears considerable 
resemblance to a Florence oil-flask, supposing 
the neck to be shorter and wider, the body lon- 
ger, and the whole flask enlarged to three times 
its usual size. The nest of the penduline tit- 
inoase is of flask-like shape, the larger end hang- 
ing downward, so that at a little distance it looks 
like @ huge pear with a rather long stem. ‘The 
fairy-martin of Australia always builds a nest 
resembling a flask or retort, the neck being from 
seven to ten inches long, and the diameter of the 
bulb from four to seven inches. The bava spar- 
row of Ceylon makes a nest of a variable shape ; 
but often it resembles a woven of long grass 
and suspended from the extremity of a flexible 
branch. 

Perhaps the best weaver is the Baltimore ori- 
cle. This bird chooses the ends of high bending 
branches for its nest, and begins in a forked 
(wig by fastening strong strings of hemp or flax 
cronnd both branches of the fork, just as far 
“port as the width of the nest isto be. He then, 
With ‘the same kind of strings, mixed in with 
pieces of loose tow, weaves a strong firm kind 


of cloth, which is like the hatter’s felt in appear- | 


ance, only that you can see that the nest is woven, 
not felted. In this way he makes a pouch or 
purse, six or seven inches deep, and lines it on 
the inside with several soft things, which he 
weaves into the outside netting, ‘I'he walls are 
with horse-hair, as before 
stat 

In a beaver or felt hat the wool or hair is not 
woven, but mixed until the hooks and projec- 
tions of the hairs themselves take hold of one 
another. There are several birds very expert at 
making felt, their nests having the appearance 
of a piece of hatter’s felt, or double-milled wool- 
en cloth, being carded together into one mass, 
though the fabric is less close and solid. The 
question of the priority of the invention, if con- 
tested between the hatters and the birds, might 
fairly be held to depend on the relative antiquity 
of the disputants, and then the birds would carry 
off the The chaffinch and goldfinch make 
nests of felt, collecting the hairs from fields where 
cows are pastured. But the most curious felt- 
makers reside in Africa. ‘The Cape tit builds a 
nest in shape like a bottle of India rubber, and 
in texture as thick as a coarse worsted stocking. 
It is made of cotton and down and other things 
felted together. 
Although the birds have no hand in making 
their own dresses, yet by their mears nature has 
given us hints both as to dress and ornament. 
in some parts of Arctic America the inhabitants 
make themselves coats of bird-skins, which are 
worn with the feathers inside. Cocks’ feathers 
are worn in plumes by the soldiers in France, as 
ulso by the American Indians; and are some- 
times introduced into the hats of children and 
ladies of this country. If our readers desire 
further information on the nests of birds, they 
will find in Mr. Wood's fascinating book* a per- 
fect store-house. But in this paper we can 
give nothing more than hints: our space is lim- 
ited, and we must even now sound the note of 
retreat, devoting only one sentence to the notes 
of the cuckoo. ‘This bird may be said to have 
done much for musical science; for the minor 
scale, the origin of which has puzzled so many, 
has been, or might have been, derived from the 
little singer, its couplet being the minor third 
sung downward. 


MATTERS OF FORM. 


** Tat is all; you need not take the trouble 
to read it; you would not understand it if you 
did. All you have to do is to sign your name at 
the bottom; there, where the pencil mark is. A 
mere matter of form!” You do not like to ap- 
pear obstinate or pudding-headed; or to show 
mistrust of the lawyer or secretary on whose in- 
tegrity you have every reason to rely. Perhaps 
you are indolent, and shritfk from the trouble of 
investigation ; or you have a peculiar hatred of 
being singular, or of affecting to be wiser than 
your fellow-creatures. Or, perhaps, you prefer 
a little jump in the dark to a confession that you 
can not see. Whatever your motive, the chances 
are that you say in a jocular tone, through which 
a suspicion of nervous uneasiness betrays itself, 
**No responsibility or risk, 1 suppose?” And 
once more reassured on that point, you sign. 
Well, in nineteen cases out of twenty, you hear 
no more of the matter; on the twentieth occa- 
sion you may find yourself in a very unpleasant 
predicament. 

But that is a trifle: if idleness and careless- 
ness only affected the idle and careless individual 
the punishment would be rather a good thing. 
But unfortunately a large proportion of our na- 
tional, social, and pecuniary muddles emanates 
from that habit of satisfying conscience with a 
ceremony. Why are work - houses sometimes 
turned into lazar-houses, full of nameless hor- 
rors, moral and physical? How is it that pri- 
vate lunatic asylums are occasionally used as 
traps for the inconveniently sane ? hat is the 
real cause of the state of bankruptcy to which 
our best paying railways have been wantonly 
brought? Is it not because guardians, inspect- 
ors, directors, have assumed responsibility for 
the acts of their subordinates over which they 
have had no real control, and have contented 
themselves with signing papers, listening to re- 
ports, making periodical and conventional in- 
spections, pocketing fees, and discussing—well, 
luncheons ? Amateur work is very often bad 
enough, but half-paid work is almost always 
scurvily done. 

What does one pledge one’s self to on taking 
a degree? If we remember rightly, a lot of men 
join hands, and one reads something in Latin, 
while the others make responses in the same 
language, and not ten per cent. have an inkling 
of what it is about. ‘There is a hazy notion that 
one pledges himself not to set fire to the public 
library—perhaps the prohibition is extended to 
the river. 

Is ita drawback to a high state of 
civilization that we should all be forced into per- 
petual white lying? Or have conventional fash- 
ions of speaking any deteriorating effect upon us 
after we become accustomed tothem? It seems 
like Quaker squeamishifess to object to heading 
a letter to a man you dislike ‘‘ My dear So-and- 
so;” or to finish an epistle in which you decline 
to do what a correspondent wants with ‘* Yours 
obediently ;” and yet another form would surely 
be preferable. 

Surely it is hardly creditable to a Christian na- 
tion that the act of standing sponsor should have 
degenerated into a mere form, tempered by sil- 
ver mugs. And yet one might really almost par- 
ody an old sarcasm, and say that it is a wise 
godfather who knows his own godchildren. 

* No doubt, we have reformed ourselves consid- 


* “Homes without Hands: being a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 


Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woop, MLA., 
F.LS." & Beoruces, 1866. . 


erably of late years. We have reduced the 
swearing. But, after all, 
it is on loads that have. awa 
from the ug Whic 
smothers modern society. And it is certainly 
difficult enough to see how we are ever to get rid 
of it. Forms are introduced which are good, 
and, perhaps, even necessary for the existing 
generation; but as time passes the habits, rela- 
tions, and opinions of men alter so comp 

that these which are endowed with the 
excessive vitality of all low organizations, survive 
in their meaningless, soulless condition, and be- 
come positively mischievous. For when cere- 
monies apd symbols no longer excite t 
they excite contempt. Taking a legal cath is 
still a serious matter to most outsiders; but men 
who are obliged to swear professionally every day 
of their lives can not think much of it. No doubt 
the average policeman, like every other honest 
man, tries to be truthful; but it is very doubtful 
whether kissing the book can haye any effect 
upon his veracity. What wonder if the honor 
of the corps and consi of statement should 
appear of much more importance to his mind 
than a squeamish adherence to the exact verbal 
accuracy required by his oath? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Arter so many editions of winter it is pleasant to 
bave a foreshadowing of warnjer weather, even if it 
comes in the shape of April showers. To be sure, we 
must not be surprised—such an unprecedented year 
has it been—to wake up any morning and see the 
ground white, and snow- flakes flying through the 
air. Some, who fancy they have kept the reckoning, 
say that there have been forty-two snow-storms this 
season; while others have considered it the easiest 
and most accurate method to classify our “snows” 
under the head of “things too numerous to men- 
tion.” Some predict a novelty in the shape of a 
snow-storm on the Fourth of July; while others in 
the colder sections ef the country aver that their 
snow - banks will scarcely disappear before the first 
of August. However this may be, we must also be 
prepared for hot days to burst upon us enddenly. The 
springing grage and opening buds, as well asthe sultry 
atmosphere and sudden showers, herald them. 

And there are other indications of warm weather 
which a great and pepulous city like New York should 
blush to give to her own citizens, and to the myriad 
of who throng herstreets. When the alarm 
pain that cholera, swift-winged and relentless, 
was toward these shores, our city bestirred 
iteelf, and to a good degree extirpated unwhole- 
some nuisances from our midst. Regulations were 
stringent, and even in the flentia! season the air 
was comparatively pure. ther cholera, or deadly 
fever, or any other pestilence threatens us in the un- 
certain future, we ktiow not; but certain it is, that in 
many parts of the city the air of spring, which thon- 
sands are longing to breathe pure and sweet, is fear- 
fully defiled by bone-boiling and fat-melting establish- 
ments, or nuisances of a similar kind. Instead of 
fresh breezes from the Hudson, the south and south- 
westerly winds send sickening odors all] through the 
upper and western parts of the city; and those who 
fail to receive a disagreeable portion may be thankful 
that their more distant location conceals the dose. 
The people have a right to complain when God's pure, 
free air is and deliberately polluted to such 
an extent that they are compelled to breathe nauseating 
vapors. Nor do we believe any one, individual or cor- 
poration, has a right‘to diffuse through a populous 
city such disgusting odors as come, in spite of all that 
is said about chimneys, covers, and similar contriv- 
ances, from bone- and fat-melting factories in 
New York city. 


According to one of the Troy papers a terrific gas 
explosion recently occurred in a private house in that 
city. A gentleman having noticed the presence of con- 
siderable gas in some of the rooms, went into the library 
to ascertain ff it from that quarter. This 
room was filled His son who was with him 
jumped up on the table and ignited a match for the 
purpose of testing if there was a leak in or about the 
chandelier. Instaptly when the match was lighted 
there was a terrific explosion, the report of which 
was so lond as to be heard three or four blocks off, and 
exciting attention that distance away. The chande- 
lier was driven down into the table violently. There 
was only a t shock in the library where the ex- 
plusion took place; but up stairs the concussion was 
so great as to break out four lights of heavy plate- 
glass from the windows, and still more strange a 
servant girl standing on the front stoop was precip- 
itated down the stoop flying, with in hand, 
by the force of the explosion! The library escaped 
material damage, while the wall and ceiling of the 
adjoining were considerably The 
room was speedily in a blaze, and the fame was not 
finally subdued until a thoughtful neighbor, who was 
called in by the alarmed girl, shut off the gas at the 
meter, The leak was bly from the pipe. 


Chloroform can not always be safely administered. 
Indeed, it is quite a prevalent opinion that those who 
have any weakness of the lungs should never take it. 
Considerable excitement has been created in Portland 
by a recent death from the effects of chloroform. A 
man about forty-five years of age, said to be affected 
with consumption, went to the rooms of a dentist, 
and reg him to extract a tooth, but previously 
to administer chloroform to deaden the sense of pain. 
This was done, and the tooth taken out, when the man 
seemed to revive, but soon thereafter rela and ap- 
peared dying. Every effort of medical skill was ex- 
erted to prevent a result, but he died in a short 
time. An inquest was held, and a thorough exam- 
ination of the case has been ordered to be made. 

Numerous are the methods devised for obtaining 
money by worthless knaves in this city, who are too 
lazy to engage in any honest occupation. A lady re- 
cently missed her porte-monnaje soon after she was 
seated in an omnibus. There was great but unavail- 
ing search; and, as she had not paid her fare, a gen- 
tleman benevolently gave her a ten-cent piece for the 
purpose. The same gentleman presently left the om- 
nibus, and it was afterward ascertained that he was 
the pickpocket. Another lady, being suddenly over- 
taken by a shower, accepted the shelter of an umbrel- 
la while on her wayto Acar. But she presently found 
that her pocket had been robbed by her geotlemanly- 
looking protector. A short time ago a young man, 
while playing a game of cards with some casual ac- 
quaintances, took a glass of soda- water. Havin 
drank a part, he put the glass down for a moment 
continuéd his game. After drinking the remainder 
he compleined of feeling ill, and said he a 
to his lodgings. His friends accompanied —bu 
next morning he was found half insensible in his room, 


| from which every thing of value had been remo 


The soda-water had been drugged: A young Irish- 
man, looking for a situation, saw an advertisement in 
the morning paper, stating that a young map could 
obtain a good situation by calling at a specified place. 
On going to the place designated he was blandly in- 
to be seated, by a bejeweled and bewhiskered 
individual. “Is the situation filled?” inquired the 
applicant. “Not yet,” was the reply. “I have two 
situations, either of which would be desirable to you, ] 
have no doubt,” the man of the gold chain 
“‘One of them is in the Merchants’ Union Expres 
Company, and the other on the police. Now, young 
man, my way of doing business is this: I require $73 
in hand, and when this is paid the berth I promiee is 
insured to you. Can you came down with the stamps? 
—you know either is worth a great deal more to you.” 
The youth, though poor, at length agreed to give the 
money, taking a receipt that it should be refunded in 
case Bo employment was procured. But no employ- 
ment was forthcoming; nor could he get the money 
back without taking the matter into court. A couple - 
of gentlemanly appearing individuals engaged a suit 
of rooms of a lady in New Orleans, paying one hun- 
dred dollars in advance. On the next morning after 
their arrival the maid-servant, on going to put the 
rooms in order, found that bedsteads, sofas, chairs, cur- 
tains, ornaments, every thing, including the new lodg- | 
ers, had vanished to parts unknown. And the land- 
lady, on examining—with the help of a more experi- ’ 
enced friend—the hundred dollar note taken as pre- 
payment, found it to be a counterfeit, 


What a delightful place Pittsburg must be to live 
in! According to a recent visitor the inhabitants live 
on coal smoke and floating cinders. They breathe 
smoke, eat smoke, chew smoke, and carry it in their 
pockets! “Little boys and girle”—we quote from 
our authority— “‘ stand on the corners with wet brooms | 
and sponges to wash people's faces for five cents. 
Every body is of a color in Pittsburg. At the post- 
office window the clerk distinguishes people by cer- 
tain signs, it being impossible to see their faces for | 
the layers of coal dust and smoke. Every one wears | 
mourning in Pittsbarg. People feel their way by | 
door-knobs, and read by raised type. Bed-clothes are 
unknown in Pittsburg—leave the window open and 
sheets of smoke settle on you like a newspaper from | 
a machine press. Some few years since some snow | 
fell into the city through the cloud of smoke—the | 
smoke was not hurt, but the snow looked sick! Men 
carry lanterns to see to shake hands. When looking 
at a wafch to see the hour it is the fashion to light a 
maich.” 

A shocking accident—a repetition of the Angola’ 
tragedy—has occurred on the Erie Railroad, the par-— 
ticulars of which have been universally reported and 
read with ead interest. Wholesale slaughters are be- 
coming everyday occurrences. On the New Haven 
Railroad an accident of a different character took | 
place, which we record, in the hope tliat it may prove 
a warning to boys, or any others who carelessly or 
recklessly expose their lives. As the train was pass- 
ing Tremont station a boy named Richard Gallagher 
attempted to cross the track just in front of the en 
gine. His foot slipping, in consequence of the snow, 
he was caught by the cow-catcher apd thrown a dis | 
tance of twenty feet into the air, falling on his head , 
and instantly breaking his neck, causing death with- 
out hardly a struggle. He was a steady, industrious 
boy, and was only fifteen 
he was frequently in the habit of crossing | 
out of bravado, just in front of the approaching traina, | 
and has now fallen a victim to his temerity. | 


Nicknames abound at the South, although it is dif. | 
ficult to see any points of beanty in them, even if they | 
are ingenious. The Reconstruction Convention in | 
Florida was called “The Black-and-Tan Conven- | 
tion ;” that of Georgia, “‘ The Uncoustitutional Con- | 
vention ;” that in Mississippi, “the Miscegenation — 
Convention,” or “ The Reconstruction Menagerie :” 
that in South Carolina, Ring-streaked and 
Striped N Convention ;” that in North Carolina, — 
“ The Gorilla Bayonet Convention ;” that in Virginia, 
“The Bones and Banjo Convention.” - 


militared tequestreg ica Arizone” 
is the name of a play performed on the Grand Square 
of Turin to some thirty thousand people on Carnival- 
day. And “ Mephilipenotrase to” is the name 
given to a new musical instrument on the other side 
of the Atlantic. | 


le do better in the long-run to stick to their 
own . Every body cap not be expected to 
know every thing, though genera) information on 
common matters is a very good thing, even for min- 
isters. In proof of which is the case‘of a good old 
minister in Western Massachusetts, who thought to 
economize by making his own sugar. After the first 
ran from his sugar place, he called on a parishioner | 
and told him that while every one else got much sap | 
and nice sugar, Providence frowned on his trees; they | 
gave little sap and very queer sugar. The parishioner 
visited the minister's orchard, and found spruce, hem- | 
locks, birch, and all suitably large trees included in © 
his operations. 

A desperate attempt was made, a week or two ago, 
by a woman in a Chicago station-house to commit | 
suicide. In the first place she hung herself, and was 
cut down alive; then she thrust her head into a sink 


+4 


full of water to drown herself, and was dragged away; ~ 


and finally set her clothes on fire at the gae-light, | 
and a policeman was much burned in trying to save 


In Detroit the wife of a respectable mechanic died, | 
apparently after a short illness, and the body was pre- | 
pared for the grave and put into the coffin. During 
the ensuing night, one of the watchers thought she | 
would try the riment of placing 2 mirror on the | 

To her surprise she discovered 
glass. After repeating the experi- 
ment with the same result, she called the attention of 
others to this sign of life, and in the morning it wae 
determined to defer the funeral. The body remained 
in the coffin several days, and on the fifth day frop 
the day of her supposed death the signs of life were aa 
many that the body was placed in bed, where, aftes 
some days, she recovered Jife and warmth, and finally 
opened her eyes and spoke ; and is now in a fair way 
to recover. 

‘The ‘‘ Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital,” at the cor- 
ner of Washington and Johnson streets, is 4 new 
cbarity which has just begun its good work of reliey- 
ing suffering. All the diseases of the eye and ear will 
be treated gratuitously at this institution, and it will 4 
be open daily for outside patients and for the recep- — 
tion of such as need attention within its walls. 
Dr. Agnew is the senior medical officer of the hospi- — 
tal, and the Board of Directors is composed of many — 
well-known and reliable gentlemen. 

The proprietor of the extensive India-rubber works 
in College Point, Mr. Conrad Poppenhasen, has late- 
ly given that town $100,000 in cash and a vast area 
of property for religious, educational, and social pur- — 
poses, and has refrained from giving any directions — 
about the disposal of this great amount of property, | 
leaving this to a board of trustees, 
citizens of College Point. 
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years of age. It is said that ~ 
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THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION—VIEW OF THE CITY OF YOKOHAMA, JAPAN.—[Sexr Pace 286.] 
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SPRING—“ AND THE LOVER SEES ARISE WARMEE PASSION TO THE EYES.” 


Wrrtu the coronal of Spring, And the hazel tassels high. 
Comes the cuckoo on the wing, ~ Hang between us and the sky, 
From a shore with fairer wavelets and a sunnier, | While the blackbird and the throstle have a newer,’ 
sweeter land, louder song, 
And the earth smiles out again, As they sing beside the stream, . 
All her fair face wet with rain, Where its tiny waters gleam, 


And the flow’rets in her bosom with the Sprine’s That were lately held ice-fetter’d when the winter 
\fresh breezes fann’d. 4 nights were long. 
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CHILDREN OF TRINITY CHURCH, BROOKLYN, MAKING THEIR EASTER OFFERINGS.—Sxetcusp st Tuxopore R. Davis.—[Seez Pace 236. | : 
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“MY HEART SIGHS FOR SPRING."—{Sze Poem, 
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For the winter time has gone, 
When the bare trees stood alone, 


‘Mid the saduese in the forest, when the leaves had , good-natured master. 
| tington’s cat may bring him some good return 7” 


died away. 
The time of winds and snows, 
When Strangest silence grows 
On the woodland and the city through the dreary 
winter-day. 


Tis a time of hope for all, 
And the brooklet’s waters fall 
With a sweeter music, presage of the golden days 
of June; 
And the lover sees arise 
Warmer passion to the eyes, 
That he watches ‘veath the silver of full many a wan- 
ing moon. 


And one herald cometh forth, 
On a mission from the North, 
A fair sign that winter's over, and we welcome back 
the flow’rs; 
"Tis the snow-drop, with the white 
Maiden-belis, that greets our sight, 
When the leaden skies grow lighter, with the Win- 
_ter’s waning hours. 


There are haply graves, too near, 
Thase who left us, ere the year 
That forever has departed, had grown old in autumn 
days; 
Can we wish them back once more, 
Who have gain'd further shure, 
And are swelling with the angels the eternal strains 
of praise ? 


Though the past may cal] us back 
~ On the old well-beaten track, 
There are high hopes for the future that the Spring- 
time days have bronght. 
There are proud heights to be won, 
And the year has just begun, 
With the music from its belfries by a thousand echoes 
caught. . 


And ‘tis fitting that we sing 
Songs of triumph to the Spring, 
For he cometh as a conqueror from the far-off wilds 
of snow, 
And ere long, in Summer time 
We shall bear the blue-bell chime, 
With the fallnees of the Summer when the queenly 
roses blow. oe 


MY HEART LONGS FOR SPRING. 
See Illustration on page 23. 


O Gray skies of Winter! 
() how my heart longs 
For the warm airs of April, 
Its green elms and songs! 

O come, O blithe swallow! 
Sing, brown thrush, © sing, 
Our woodlands to wind-flowers! 
My heart longs for Spring. 
For Spring my heart’s longing; 
© come, booming bee! 
My heart pines for sunshine, 
Bring lifes May to me! 


With streams white and frozen 
‘To stillness and death, 

Wi:h boughs brown and lifeless, 
I long for Springs breath. 

O May, whose dear whispers, 
Bright laughs and leaves bring, 

With them, my heart's longing, 
And pining for Spring; 

My frozen thoughts weary ; 
My numbed fancies long 

To dance throngh the sunshine, 
And langh into song. 


O happy South! lingers f 
Our dear one with thee! 
Swift, swift haste her hither, 

Our gladdener to be! 
© send her the silver 
Of daisies to- bring! 
ith cuckoos’ soft name-calls, 
Haste hither, O Spring! 
Our orchards ,are bloomless, 
Our woodlands are dumb, 
Till, sister of Summer, 
Thou, joy-bringer, come. 


CURIOUS DERIVATION OF A 
STRANGE PHRASE. 


Amonc the strange phrases in use among sail- 
ors, Which at first sight appear utterly senseless 
and silly, is one applied to the victim of sea-sick- 
ness, who is said to be ‘‘shooting the cat.” 
What possible connection can there be between 
the overt act alluded to and the destruction of a 
** harmless, necessary animal?” The first thing 
a man in search of what school-boys call a ‘‘ deri” 
has to do, is to settle in what language he must 
look for it. 'We have not far to go for the cat. 
Our sea-terms, especially those of the mercantile 
marine, are almost all of either Dutch or Portu- 
guese origin, these two nations having been our 
precursors in over-sea commerce. That which 


_ for many years past we have decided upon call- 


ing the ships cargo (from the latter language) was 
in earlier days sometimes designated by the Dutch 
name of katt, the tradition of which still remains 
in our naturalized tea-caddy and katty-packages, 
employed to this day; and also in the English 
word cat, which is used for a coasting-vessel, the 
name of the thing carried being given to the ves- 
sel carrying, just as packet is short for packet- 
boat. To ** shoot the cargo” is a common expres- 
sion for disburdening a ship of its load; and 
shows the aptness of the metaphor to the misery 
of the sea. But an amusing corollary to this 
theorem has been suggested. Was not this the 
true katt which laid the first foundation of the 
fortunes of Lord Mayor Whittington? Nothing 
could be simpler or more probable than the story 
with this gloss. ‘The merchant, freighting a ship 
to open commercial relations with a new and un- 
explored place, offers to his clerks a share in the 
yenture. ‘he poorest of them, bringing some- 


thing of so little value as to make him - 
' ing-stock of his fellows, is 


d by /his 
** Who knows but Whit- 


In fact the katt—whatever it may have — 
beads, or some other trifle, made a hit, 

the savage tribe, and set Whittington going for 
life. As to the detail about thecking, the mice, 
etc., all students of mythology know how the 
simple tradition of old grows under the hand of 
the poets and tale-tellers. Having once misun- 
derstood the data, every succeeding one departs 
more and more from the truth; so that the com- 
mentator has to try back to find the point of de- 


_parture amidst the maze of fiction that surrounds 


THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 


We have given in former Numbers of the 
Weekly the details of the revolution in Japan, 
which was produced by the opening of the new 
treaty ports of Hiogo and Osaca on January 1, 
1868, though the particulars were not brought 
down to the latest date. The struggle has since 
been brought to an end, and though the full de- 
tails have not come to hand, we know that the 
late Tycoon, Stors Basut, has been defeated 
and overthrown, but the revolutionists have fail- 
ed to close the new treaty ports which the Ty- 
coon had thrown open. Doubtless the presence 
of the men-of-war of the United States and En- 
gland has had an influence on the Damios and 
the Mikado as far as the observance of the Ty- 
coon’s treaty was 

The engravings which we give on page 284 
are of the Tycoon’s Palace at Yeddo, with a dis- 
tant view of that city, and a general view of Yo- 
kohama. ‘These two cities are among the most 
important of the kingdom of Japan. Yeddo is 
its second capital and largest city, having a popu- 
lation very nearly twice as great as that of New 
York, but with comparative insignificant com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, wealth, etc. 
Yokohama is also a large city, but its exact popu- 
lation is not known at this time. 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


Tarovcnott the country it is the custom of 
the Sunday-school children of the Episcopal 
Church to celebrate Easter by the presentation 
of offerings or donations of money, which, as a 
general thing, is used for missionary purposes. 
‘The different classes assume appropriate names, 
such as **'The Cheerful Givers,” the ** Young 
Missionaries,” *‘ Children of Hope,” and other 
titles which are, as a general thing, selected by 
the children composing the classes. A motto, 
generally a verse of Scripture, is selected, and 
some emblem is arranged that will illustrate the 
text. Flowers are often selected to represent the 
subject; Easter songs are sung, and children 
celebrate each year the Rising of Christ in a 
manner that enables them to remember the sea- 
son as a joyful one. 

The Rev. Mr. Litrregoun, Pastor of Trinity 
‘hurch, Brooklyn, told the Sunday-school chil- 


-dven that their offerings of last Easter had paid 


more than half the expense of erecting a church 
in the far West. Five hundred children attend 
the Sunday-school of the Charch of the Holy 
lrinity; their offering on Easter Sunday was 
nearly eleven hundred dollars, which sum will 
be devoted to the erection of a mission-chapel in 
one of the suburbs of Brooklyn. Our illustra- 
tion on page 285 is of a scene which took place 
in this church on last Easter Sunday. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT REBELLION. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion—the first volume of which is now’ com- 
plete—is for sale by James McGi 1, Valparaiso, 
Chili. Mr. McGixu is taking orders for the 
work on the west coast of South America. The 
second and concluding volume will be issued in 
a few weeks. 


We are assured that the firm of Eastuan & Ken- 
DALL, 65 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., advertised in 
our columns, is trustw yandreliable. For 10 cents 
they send a patent pen fountain, and a check describ- 
ing an article to be sold for $1. Their club system of 
selling goods is quite ~ rticularly 
with the ladies. Itis worthy of a tri —Bupalo Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 
M only reliable for thore Brown Dissiiore- 
tions on the face is PER 


MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOTION, am only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond 8t., New York. §@* Sold every where. 


RGAN VOLUNTARIES. 250 Volantaries 
eider’s Vul- 
. Zeuner’s Voluntaries — Part L, $1 50; 
Part IL, $2; $38. Hiles’s Short Voluntarie 
inks 100 Voluntaries, Preludes, an 
Interludes, 75 cts. Cathedral Voluntaries, $8 60. u- 


ties for the Organ, 2 Nos., each 60. 60 for Or- 
n, $3 50. Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
ton. Cuas. H. Ditrson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


) PENCIL, for Marking Linen. Will 
mark 1500 articles. Used like a lead pencil. Will 
not blot. 1,000,000 sold. Every housekeeper wants it. 
Warranted. Money returned if not satisfactory. Sam- 
ple, in neat case cents; 3 for $1; 1 doz. for $3 50. 
AGENTS WANTED. $10 per day easily made. 
Address PENCIL Co., Hinedale, N. H. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and YY Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men bovuks of types, cuts, borders, ke. &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Street, New York. 


Ss. T.—1860.—Z. 


Mera.ic QUALIFICATIONS & Man may 
be pretty sure of earthly success. These are Gorn in 
his pocket, Su.ver in his tongue, Bzase in his face, 
and Imow in his heart.” 

But for a tonic appetizer, and as a gentle stimulant, 
there is reliable virtue in 


PLANTATION BITTERS! 


No article has ever been so popalar or done half so 
much good. Let all who have not already tried this 
great stomachic at once test its quality. We under- 
stand that the Druggists and Grocers of this section 
are selling vast quantities, and that scarcely a family 
is without it. 


Water—A deiizhtful toilet article— 
superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


HOWE & STEVENS'S 
Family Dye Colors. 


CAUTION. 

All who keep HOWE & STEVENS'’S FAM- 
ILY DYE COLORS for sale can be relied on for fair 
dealing, for the reason that they cost the retailer 
twenty-five cents per dozen more other kinds of 
Dyes o the market, while he retails them ail at the 
same price; consequently he makes twenty-five cents 

dozen more by selling an inferior articie. 

We publish this caution to our customers 
_—_ im tion. Accept none but HOWE & STE- 

‘S'S PATENT FAMILY DYE COLORS. They 
are the origina) inventors of an improvement which 
origi this braoch of business, aud made dyeiny 
a domestic art. They have had, also, five years’ expe- 
rience in this particular business, and have been con- 
stantly improving the quality of their Dyes. All the 
col in liquid and powder furm, are manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, and we can supply our cus- 
tomers with either. The liquids do not require so 
much time in dyeing; but the powder colors will 
color the most goods, and costs the same per package. 
In coloring blacks, browns, and drabs, we would ad- 
vise the use of the powder colors in preference to the 
liquid, unless for or some very small article. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
MANLEY HOWE, 


Successor to Howe & Stevens, 
260 and 262 Broadway, Boston. 


‘The Book ef Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, 
Cc Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 


dail 
made, and sold at ec. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROOREA JH, No. 102 Naseau St., N. Y. 
$ PER DAY. AGENTS WANTED, Male and 


Female, Local and Travelling. Business 
new ; nt. No capital required. Ad- 
dress & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


HAW’S CHEMICAL, ELECTRO, SILVER-PLAT- 
ING FLUID makes worn-out plated ware as good 
as new. Samples sent by mail ou receipt of 25 cents 
to pay for a and oe. Address J. SHAW, 
Chemist, 30 Elm Street, Briageport, Conn. 
gw Agents wanted every where. 


PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & OU., Editors of the 
eee American, who have prosecuted claims be- 
fore the Patent Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Ageucy is the most 
extensive in the worid. Charges less than any other 
reliable agency. A Pamphlet contaiming fall instrac- 
tions to inventors, is sent gratis. 

tm A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravinogs, and the Uniied States Censur 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts fur Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, Address 

M & CO., 87 Park Row, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


For “MEN OF OUR TIMES ;” or, Leading Patriots 
of the Day. An octavo volume, richly illus- 
trated with 18 bean Steel Engravings, and a por- 
trait of the author, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Agents say it is the best, and sells the quickest of any 
book 3 | ever sold. Some are taking 200 orders per 
week. It will outsell ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” We em- 
ploy no general agents, but pay extra commission. 
agents will appreciate this item. Send for circu- 
lars giving full particulars, Address HARTFORD 
SHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


4 SEWING MAOHINE. 4 


HE CELEBRATED $1 CHAMPION SEWING 
-& MACHINE is a giorious triamph. It is lately pat- 
ented, and is entirely new and original. It stitches 
and embroiders beautifully, making the famous elastic 
Lock-Stitch. The ladies are in love with it, and ae 
make from $100 to $800 a month selling them. Every 
Machine warranted 5 years. For asampie machine and 
\erms to ageuts inclose $4, and send at our risk if you 
register the letter. Address, in plain hand, M. LEWIS 


& CO., Manufacturers, office 149 way, New York. 
S4 EMPLOYMENT. $10. 
DREDS of Agents make from $5 to $10 per day 

in selling our PATENT EXTENSION REEL 


AND SWIFTS combined. Used in every family for 
winding Yarn, Silks, Worsted, &c. Winds full-sized 
skeins, and fweighs less than one pound. Agents 
wan For 

RKE & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


$250 per guaranteed to nts ev 
where selling Pathni Everlasting Clothes. 
Lines. Write for Circulars to the American Wire Co., 
75 William St, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, DIL 


$2 00 to $5 60 
| ee every hour's service, t and honorable 
employment without risk. Desirable for all la- 


dies, ministers, farmers. mechanics, sol- 
diers, ever Cc. W. JACKSON & CU., Bea- 
ver Street, New York. 


WATCH FOR $1. Maenerio Inpicator 
anp Compass, in a neat with glass shade, 
steel and German-silver worka, whité enamelied dial, 
ordinary watch size, sound and serviceable. War- 
ranted to denote correct and keep in order for 
two years. Where satiefaction is not given, the money 
will be returned. Sent, postpal $1; three for 
$2; or by ex C.O.D., on 
autee. Address, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


for Corna, jons, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns ; no more sleepless 

g 


+ from Bunions; no mvre limping from Ingro 


Nails. Briggs'’s Curative does not eat or burn, bat 
soothes, and heals all al ailments. 
Sol sts and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 


d by D 
-| DR. BRIGG & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


| A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Nota clegre re; 

Not even Woyoort’s Patx Parxt; 

New York Herald not printed ; 
Weekly anknown ; 


sent, free of express charges, 
try, on receipt of the money. 


‘PROMPT AND RELIABLE. 


dreds of letters tes to who 
have nized other firms and Goods, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, &c. For 10 cents a Patent 
Pen Fountain and a check in our Sale; cl of 20 to 


1000 at same rate; getter-up liberal! id. Circulars 
mailed free to any one. BASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover Street, Boston, 


ip LITTLE JOKER—Fuli of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifally Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt “oo. 

Ww. BURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


GUFFERERS FROM PILES CAN OBTAIN A 
SPEEDY AND CERTAIN REMEDY by enclos- 
ing One Dollar to E. A. 8., Box 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BABtierr MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT. 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest-pric d reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamprfor circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 


$15 00 to $30 00 a day vuaranteed. 
Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 

descriptive circulars fre. Address JAMES VC. 

& CO., Biddeford, Me. 

ANTED new work, “Home 
W Book of onders,” also for a new “Family 
tograph Bible.” Address A. BRAIN ARD, Hartford, 
PILE AND HUMOR CURE. The 

est Medicine in the world. Admitied by all na- 
tions. One ttle warranted a perfect cure in all 
kinds of PILES: two to three Bottles in the worst 


external use. In cases of failure all dealers are au- 
thorized to refund the money and Gy back to 
me. No cases of faijure for ten years. pared by 
HENRY D. FOWLE, Chemist, 71 Prince St., Boston. 
Sold every where. $1 00 a Bottle. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


I. 

KRUMMACHER’'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel- a Portrait drawn from 
Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Frenen- 
10K Krummacure, D.D., Anthor of Elijah 
the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the express 
Sanction of the Anthor by the Rev. M. G. Easton, 
M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his 
American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 


II. 
MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by 7 
History of the Religious Wars iu the Reign ci 
Charlies IX. By Henry Wurre, M.A., Ph.D. Witt 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


III. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book ol 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New aod Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Author of 
** Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 60. 


IV. 

MOTLEY’'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By d. Loruror Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 

lete in Four Volumes, With P ts. 8Svo, Cloth, 
14 00. 


BARNES’'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. ry 
of the Thirty-nipth Co of the United Statex. 
By Wiciiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Bighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00 


VI. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smalier History of England, from the Earliest 


Times to the Year 1862. ted by Wittiam Saitu, 
LL.D. MDlustrated by Engravings on Wvod. 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


VII. 
J of our Life in the n to 
To which are added Extracts 
from the same Joursel se an Account of Earlier 
Visits to — and Tours in and and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions, ed by Agtuce 
Hers. Moraecco-Cloth, Beveled Bdyes, $1 75. 
Uniform with Vietoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Co 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Bettlements, Charehes, and Iv- 
dustries in England gnd Ireland. By Samvet. 
Author of “ re &. Crown 6yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 T\. 


DU CHAILLU'S GO 


. Stories of 
the Gerilla Countr. Narrated for Young People. 


By Pavt B. Dv Cai 2.0, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Eqnatorial Afriea.” ‘Profusely [lustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. hal 

5 will send any of the above 
fiarren & aes 


any 
works by mail, postas ; free, to any part of 
States, on receipt of price. 


Not even a Horse-Car ; 
Only one Church in Brooklyn ; 
| | Wal a Slave-Market : 
| not smoked a cigar: 
| Horace Greelyy and Jeff. Davis unborn 

it No President 

Dr. Wotoorr, {70 Square, 
| Did not remc e Pain free of cost. 

Times have chan d wonderfully. b:ceding, 
tering, and Mercur; afe played out. Barning Lini- 
| | ments made of Tar; 
| the shelves mnsold: ‘ot even can be to 

purchase them. Pil are mouldering for want of cns- 

tomers, although led with engar. People know 

better than dose the Gud yulier. 

corr’s Pam Pain? pools Inflammation, Heat, and 

| body know + 

: they can prove it frag°of cost at 170 Chatham Square, 

New York. at every drug store, 

and is a hundred ah of the worn-out nos- 

trums formerly arn Parr is sold every where 

at 25c., 50c., $1, $3, $ per Bot@e. $5 Bottles 

5 | hold sixteen $1 Bot&eé, or one quart of Parrr, and is 

| 

# 

3} 

| | 

a | If you want to patronize the beet Dollar Sale in the 
: United States, send in your Clubs to us.- We have ad- 
a van by no other concern, and have hun- 
| | 

if | 

i 

| 

| | 

| 

| | 

| | 

is 

| 

th | 

cases of LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, and 

i ALL DISEASES OF THE SKIN. For internal and 

| | | 
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i 

75. 
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FOURTEENTH STREET, setrween AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 


Bridges. 


A.T.STEWART & CO. 


are receiving by each and every Steamer 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
IN THE 
STYLES DRESS SILKS, DRESS 
ALS, Parts-Mave MANTILLAS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, BRUS- 
SELS POINTE LACES AND LACE 


» DRESS TS, AN 
UNDER -GARMENTS, &c.; 
ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES IN 
NEW SHAPES AND COLORS ; 


And are constantly making Apnrrions TO ALL TUEIR 
OPULAR STovxs, 


AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


IMITATION IVORY GOODS. 


MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 per single gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 
CHECKS, $9, and $10 per 100. 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, assorted colors and patterns, $18 
IVORY SLEEVE BUTTONS, per air 
Fine assortment of PEARL SERVE BUTTONS. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 


LATEST PARIS 
SUIT MATERI 


} Oc, 


PRICK 


A positive remedy for ail kinds of Humor, Scrofula, 
Seurvy, Sul!’ Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boila, Car- 
bunelza, UVlers, and all Obstinate Affections ofthe Skin: 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System. 
Dyspepsia, and those diseases originating in the De- 
ranvement of the Digestive Orvans, viz.: Bilions Com- 
plaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Lan- 
yuor, Loss of Appetite, , of Spirits, and Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared at the NEW ENGLAND 
BOTANIC DEPOT, under the supervision of 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 


Piano-Forte, Organ, and Voice. 


Owing to the great popularity of Mrs. Paige’s system 
of iustructiun, applications for teachers are constantly 
being received from different parts of the country. 

To meet this demand, a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen are wanted immediately at our Studio to 
qualify themselves for this work, and positions will be 
eecured for them. Those desiring the use of iustru- 
ments can be accommodated at our rooms. 

This method is so simple and comprehensive that 
after one month of close application parties can com- 
mence teaching and continue their course by corre- 


spondence. 

It is not a superficial process, but it gives a thorough 
knowledge of the science of music, mathematically ar- 
ranged. More can be acquired in mz months than by 
any other method in years. Pupils have more prac- 
tise in three months in this than in three years by the 
old system. Hence it brings a musical education 
within the reach of all, and it applies to all music pre- 
cisely as it is written, without an change whatever. 
These statements can be substantiated by facts. Ref- 
erences will be given on application. 

Having obtaiued the assistance of able and expe- 
rienced teachers, we are prepared to give our patrons 
all needed attention. Pupils admitted for private les- 
time. — uvenile classes will be 

at our rooms for the Piano, Organ 
by quarter by the year. 
© public are.cautioned against impostors. 
one is authorized to teach this 1 method except R. 
who can present diplomas bearing Mrs. J. B. Paicr's 
who is the inventor and proprietor. 
For Cirenlare: wi 

ur Circulars, address, with enclosed stamp, Mrs. 
J.B. PAIGE, Rooms Nos. 9 and 4, Chickering’s Block, 
240 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


" RICH,” “ RACY,” “ PROFOUND.” 


_Read the ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS 
NOLUGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 
iu onevol, On Marriage of Cousins: Whom to Marry; 
Right Age. Jealousy; Stammering and Stuttering ; 
Bashfulness. Portraits of Bismarc Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo, Hon. Henry Wilson Bright, Cobden, Brigham 
Young, Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Ruskin, Froude, kin sand 
ueens. “ How to Read Character"—a capital Hand- 
pages, handsomely illustrated, 200 engrav- 
ings, 60 cents. Newsmen have it. Sent first post by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the LIFE or GEN. U. 8, GRANT, by Hon. Hen- 
C. Deming. The only work of the kind issued under 
sanction and by the authority uf Grant himself. Tine 
author is well known as ove of the most brilliant 
writers and eloquent orators in the country. Avents 
will find this one of the most intensely interesting 
Biographies ever published in America, and will meet 
with a ready sale. For particulars, address 8. 8. 
SCRANTON & CO., 126 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping ite color as 
long as worn, and as well tinished as the best gold ones. These 
watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
5 best materials, of the latest dnd most approved styles, ure jeweled 
fe and well finished, with a view to the best res in regard to wear 
a wand time. For appearance, durability, and e they bave never 
poor been equaled by watches costing five times &s much. Each one 
ate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


warranted by special certific 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in ey and as good for time, as a gold one 


costing $150. Also Orvide Chains, as weil made as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the 
United States by express. Money ueed not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay Avi the express charges, 


C.5.COLLINS & CoO.,37 and 39 Nassau St.. N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


sz7~ TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will seud one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


¢#~ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand forthem has 
greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to be 
Uroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
employ ne Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Orvide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Meaars. C. E. Collins & Co.: Vickxsacre, Misa, February 20, 186s. 

Gents,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Oroide Watches I ordered. They are very 
beautiful, keep good time, and hold their color perfectly, and pass very well fur gold: in fact, they are all you 
represent them to be. I am well pleased. You will pleene forward to my address, in care of Southern Ex- 
— Vicksburg, Miss., another Orvide Watch, gent's size; also a Chain worth five dollars (@5.) You will 

ear from me frequently. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, C. S. CRITENDEN. 
P.S.—I enclose you a letter to show you how well your watches pass for gold: 
C. 8. Critenden, Vicksburg, Misa. : February 16, 1868. 

I received the beautiful watch you sent me. Itis a nice present, for which accept the kind regards of your 
old comrade. You will not think hard of me when I tell you that I sold the watch for $15, and with this 
money I will visit you. Please order another watch for me in your name. I will be in Vicksburg next week, 
and | believe, if you will assist me, I will speculate a little in watches. Don't you think my old left hand is 
improving? I wonder where my poor right arm is. Send for a chain. Your old comrade, Tom. 

Live Station, 8. R. & D. R. R. 
Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: County, ALauamMa, February 17, 1568. 

Gents,—The watch you expressed to me on the 20th of January came to hand all right (except crystal 
broken). I regulated it. I am well pleased with it. It keeps as guod time as one of P. 5S. Bartlett's best 
patent levers. I have shown it to a guod many, and they pronounce it a good watch and uo humbug. 

Respectfully yours, } 


C. M. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION oF Nortu 
Messrs. C. E. Collina & Co.: Raveiau, N. C., February 23, 186s. 

Sizrs,—I have just soy age one of your fifteen-dollar watches, and am much pleased with the same. 
Please send me one of the large size (gentlemen's). I have no doubt but that some of the members will favor 
you with their orders, should the gue that you send me be a good one and well finished. Send by express, 

dressed to G. A. Lack, Raleigh, Wake County, N.C. 
Messrs. C. E. Collina & Co.: Freprricktown, Mo., December 14, 1867. 

I received my watch as ordered, and am highly pleased with it in every respect. My expectations are 
fully realized. You will tind enclosed $5, four which please send me one of your most stylish and substantial 
chains of that price. Yours respectfully, Cyvzeus A. Pererson, Fredericktown, Mo. 

P.S.—You may expect a larger order from myself and friends soon, UC. A. P. 


Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: Grason County, Tennessee. 
Please send me one Oroide Watch of the same kind you sent me before. I want a gentleman's size. I 
think I can sell a half dozen every month. I will order more in a few weeks. Send by sy . — 
DROWN, 


C. E. Collina & Co.: Broox.yy, Powrsatex County, Iowa, December 1, 1567. 
Enclosed you will tind an order for six of your watches, three hunting-cases and three ladies’ watches. 
Send to Brooklyn, Poweshiek County, lowa. he watch you sent me three months proves as guod a 
time-keeper as I have ever seen. I have exhibited my watch to my neighbors, so that 1 am able to send a 
club of six fur watches. Ad J. L. Bagenstos. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Merry, January 13, 1868. ~ 
The watch ordered by express came to hand to-day. I am well pleased with its appearance, and if it 

keeps actual time I am perfectly satistied. In the mean time | wish to order two for my fnends, of the same 

quality as the one sent me. Respectfully, A. W. Bev. 


Mesere. C. E. Collins Co.: New Orweans, Locistana, December 2, 1868. 
Deas Sizs,—I received the watch which I ordered all safe, some days ago, aud I must say it fully exceeded 
my expectation: it is all and more than I could desire fur thc money. So far it keeps very good time. 


Yours truly, C. Stewart. 
Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


Sizs,— Please send to the undersigned one of your Fifteen-Dollar Oroide Cased Watches, gent’s size, and 
chain. The one I got from you before gave universal satisfaction, and one of my friends desires me to obtain 
one for him. A two-dollar chain, and watch, gents size. Joun D. ANDERSON, 

Farentown (via Adams Express), Alieghany Co., Pa. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
16 3, $80. ice of ce, $15, $2, $30, Bar, B45, 


Watches Superseded. The Magnetic Pocket Time- 
Keeper and Conipass, in handsome case, with glass 
shade, steel and metal works, white euameled dial 
ordinary watch size, sound and serviceable. Warranted 
to denote correct time and keep in order for two years. | $70. Seud for circular to LO 
Where satisfaction is not given, money returned. Post | 23 Water St., Boston. 
free for $1 by W. HOLT & CO., Watchmakers, corner | - 
of Gold Street and Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid 

for 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Rebei Officers 

| gaa ey kinds. Samples, 25c. Address | fur 25cts.; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 
A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York. * for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest A of Green Teas from the Bevene districts of China, which are uurivaled br fine- 
nese aud delicacy of favor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

MIXED ( pn aud black), 50c., G0c., T0c., 8Uc., 90c., best $1 Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 60c., G0c., T0c., 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., TUc., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 50c., G0c., T0c., SUc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 9¥vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, beat $150 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, poaneing eeaae Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our Freuch Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we veil at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
TIE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expeuse within 30 days, and have the money refunded, 

Through our sysiem of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive ibeir Teas at the sume prices (with the small additioual expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehvuuses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, su there need be no confusion in their distribatiun 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of trausportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent, by drafts on New York, ap poeees money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amvuunt orde exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our ts are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we cau afford. e send no complimentary packaye for Clubs of less than $50. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can rednce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advection themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in apy case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Oftice orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
. Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


A Miserable Shaker 


Is the victim to Fever and Ague. This tedious and 
enervating disease is, unfortunately, too well known 
to need a description. It is strictly a malarious dis- 
ease, caused by exhalatidins ftom the soil, e<pecially 
from marshes, swamps, and newly-cleared lands eu- 
cumbered with decomposing vegctable matter. The 
chilis is one of the most troublesome of maladies, as 
the patient, though he may not be confined to his 
bed, is incapable of action. The experience of years 
has demonstrated the fact that 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


is a sure means of fortifying the system against al! 
atmospheric poison, breaking up the paroxysms and 
rapidly restoring the strength. Quiniae, which has 
so long been the great remedy for chills, has been 
superseded by this powerful and harmless agent ; 
while ag a preventive it is uneqnaled, as its ure will 
certainly exempt all who may live in unhealt! y loeal- 
ities from the :avazes of this disease. 


Hostetter's Stomach Bitters 


is now among the most popular, and, at the same 
time, valuable specifics in the medical world. In 
recommending it to the public, we are fully conscious 
of coing them a great service, knowing, as we do, 
their many excellent qualities, and sure and speedy 
action in all cases where the disease is caused by 
irregularity of the digestive organs. 

As a tonic it is both mild and agreeable to the taste, 
and stimulating in its action upon the system. 


TY CONOMY is Wealth :” Franklin, Why will pec- 
le pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine when 
$25 will buy a better one for all practical purposes ? 
Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, the sub- 
ac rs to inform their numerous friends that the 
“ FRANKLIN” and “ DIAMOND” Machines can be 
had in any quantity. This Machine is a double thread, 
complete with Table, constructed upon entirely new 
principles, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in 
the world. It is emphatically the poor man’s Sewing 
Machine, and is warranted to excel all others, as thonu- 
sands of patrons will testify. ¢#~ AGENTS WANT- 
ED.—Machines sent to Agents on trial, and given away 
to families who are needy and deserving. Address 
J.C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


$1 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work cf 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


*In the Number for January was commenced “ 7’: 
Woman's Ki : Love Story,” by Dixan 
Craik, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.— New Yor 
Observer. 
It meets precisely the popniar taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of readiuy for all — 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weckly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ** The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. 


newspaper of our country.—V. ¥. Even- 
ing 1 

The articles upon public qnestions which appear in 
Harver’s Weeacy form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—.JNorth American Review 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now pay rt “* The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Mitr. 


The Bazagz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.— tbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hasrer’s Weexts, One Year...... 4 00 
Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Mac Weexcy, and Harres’s . 


Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 


two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of etther the Macaztnt, Week ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scuscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macazryr, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weex ty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztwe 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazixe, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 


taye. 
to the Magazine, Werxty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of ae clores. Itis pot neces 
to give notice of discontinuance. — 
~ the the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction dl to be changed, both the 
and the new one must be given. 
~~ remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hasrer & Brorurns ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terus ror Apvertistne Harper's 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a.less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside, Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Lite—each ivesertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line, each insertion, 
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